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Nam ipſum Latine loqui eſt illud quidem in magna laude 
ponendum : ſed non tam ſua ſponte, quam quod eſt a 
pleriſque neglectum. Non enim tam præclarum eſt ſcire ll 
Latine, quam turpe neſcire; neque tam id mihi oratoris 7 
boni, quam civis Romani proprium videtur.. Cicero... 
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in Grammatical accuracy. Hooker is one of the earlieſt. 
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pt H E Enghiſh Le hath hien much culti- - 
vated during the laſt two hundred years, It hath 
been rudy poliſhed and refined; its bounds have 
been greatly enlarged; its energy, variety, richneſs, 
and elegance, have been abundantly proved by. number- 
leſs trials,” in verſe and in proſe, upon all ſubjetts, and 
in every hind f flyle but whatever other improve. 
ments it may have received, it hath made no advances 


Writers of confiderable note within the period aboves - + 
mentioned let his writings be compared with the beſt © 
of thoſe of more modern date; and, I believe, it will 
be found, that in corretineſs, propriety, and purity of 
Engliſh flyle he hath hardly been furpaſſea, ar even f 
equaled, by any of hrs ſucceſſors. - + 

I. is now about fifty years fince Doctor Swift * 9 
a public remogſtrance, addreſſed to the Earl of Ox 


ford, then Lord Treaſurer, of the imperfect State of 


our Leer ; alledging in particular, that in ma- 
ny inſtances it offended againſt every part Gram: 
| | a 2 4.3 Wap” 
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« mar.” Swift muſt be allowed to have heen a good 
Judge of this matter ; to which he was himſel, F very 
_ attentive, both in bis own writings, and in his re- 
marks upon thoſe of his friend} : he is one of the mojt 
correct, and perhaps the beſt of our proſe writers. 
Indeed the juſineſs of this Complaint, as far as I can 
find, hath never been queſtioned ; and yet no effectual 
method hath hitherto been taken to redreſs the eri * 
which was the object of it. 
But let us conſider, 3 and in what extent, We 
are to underſtand this charge brought againſt the Eng- 
lib Language: for the Author ſeems not to. have ex- 
plained himſelf with ſufficient clearneſs and preciſion on 
this head. Does it mean, that the Engliſh Language, 
as it is ſpoken by the politeſt part of the nation, and as 
it fands inthe writings of our moſt approved authors, 
: often offends againſt every part of Grammar ? Thus 
far, I am afraid, the charge is true. Or does it fur- 
ther imply, that our Language is in its nature irregu- 
lar and capricious ; not hitherto ſubjet, nor eaſily re- 
ducible, to a Syſtem of rites? In this reſpeft, I am 
perfuaded, the charge is wholly without foundation. 
The Engliſh Language is perhaps of all the preſent 
European Languages by much the moſt ſimple in its 
form and conflruttion. Of all the ancient Languages 
extant that is the moſt ſimple, which is undoubtedly the 
moſt. ancient: but even that Language itſelf does not 


| equal the Engliſh in ſimplicity. 7 
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' The Words of the- Engliſd Language are perbaps 
fabjed to fewer variations from their original Form, 


than thoſe of any other. Its Subſtantives have but one 


| 4 variation of Caſe : nor have they any diſtinction 7 
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Gender, beſide that which nature hath made. Its Ad. 
jectives admit of no change at all, except that which 
expreſſes the degrees of Compariſon. © All the poſſible 
variations of the original form of the Verb are not 
above fix or ſeven ; whereas in many Languages they 
amount to ſome hundreds and almoſt the whole buſineſs 


of Modes, Times, and Voices 's managed with great eaſe 
by the aſſiſlance of eight or nine commodious little Verbs, 


called from their. uſe Auxiliaries. The Conftruttion of 


this Language i is fo eaſy and obvious, that our Gram- 
marians have thought it hardly worth while to give us 


7 any thing like a regular and ſy/tematical Syntax." The 


Engliſh Grammar that hath been laſt preſented to the 


public, and by the Prrſon beſt qualified to have given 
us a perfect one, compriſes the whole Syntax in ten lines. 


= for this reaſon; ** becauſe our Language has ſo little 
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« iuflection, that its Conſtruction neither requires nor 
* admits many rules.” In truth, the eaſter any ſubjet# 
is in its own nature, the harder is it to mate it more 
eaſy by explanation ; and nothing is commonly more un- 
n:ceſſary, and at the Jame time more drfficult, than to 


ſelf-evident. 


It doth not then proceed from any * ar irregula- 
rity or Meuly of our Language, that the genaral 
a 3 practice 


vi 1 R E F A C E. 
Pfradtice beth of ſpeaking and writing it is thargeable | 
- with inaccuracy. It is not: the Language, but the prac- 
tice, that is in fault. The Truth is, Grammar is very 
much neglefied among us : and it is not the difficulty 
the Language, but on the contrary the ſimplicity and 
Facility of it, that occaſions this neglect. Mere the Lan- 
guage leſs eaſy and ſimple, we ſhould find ourſelves under 
a neceſſity of ſtudying it with. more care and attention. 
But as it is, we take it for granted, that we have a 
competent knowledge and kill, and are able to acguit 
onurſelves properly, in our own native tongue : a faculty 
ſolely acquired by uſe, conducted by habit, and tried by 
the ear, carries us on without reflexion; we meet with 
no tubs or difficulties in our way, or we do not perceive 
them; we ſind ourſelves able to go on without rule, 
and we da not ſa much as es that we Aland i in need © 
of them. i 
A Grammatical Study of our own Language makes 
no part of the ordinary method of inſtrucion which we 
paſs through in our childhood y and it is very ſeldom 
that we apply ourſelves to it afterward, And yet the 
want of it will not be effetually ſupplied by any other 
advantages. whatſoever. Much practice in the polite 
world, and a general acquaintance ; with the beſt au- 
thors, are good helps, but alone will hardly be ſuffici- 
ent we have turiters who have enjoyed theſe aduanta- 
ges in their full extent, and yet cannot be recommended. 
as models of an accurate. ſiyls. Much leſs then wi!l 
. it commanly called ſg ſerve the purpoſe 5 
4 that 


„ „ t as 
that is, à critical knqwledge of ancient. languages,. and 


much reading of ancient authors : the greateſi Gritic 


and moſt able Grammarian of the laſi age, when. he 

came to appiy bis Learning and bis Criticiſm to an Eng- 
liſh Author, was frequently. at a loſt in matters. of or- 
dinary rer r rr 


2 cular Idiom. " 


But perhaps t. „Nr Lale 17 the Ang 
pages will furniſh a more convincing argument, than 


any thing that can be ſaid here, both of the truth of 


= the charge of inaccuracy brought againſt our Language 


es it ſubſiſts in practice, and of the neceſſit ity of inve/ti- 
gating the Principles of it, and fludying it Grammats- 


cally, if we would attain to a due degree of Eill in It; 
It is with reaſon expected of every perſon of a liberal 


4 Wo education, and it is indiſpenſably required of every one 


who undertakes to inform or entertain the public, that 
he ſhould be able to expreſs himſelf with propriety and 
accuracy. It will evidently appear from theſe Notes, 
that our beſt Authors have committed graſs miſtakes, 


f 2 for want of a dis knowledge of Engliſh Grammar, or 


at leaf! proper attention to the rules of i it. The exam- 
ples there given are ſuch as occurred in readin ng, without | 
any very curious of methodical examination : and they 
might eafily have been much © increaſed in number by 
any one, who had leiſure or phlegm enough to have gone 
thro rough! a regular courſe of reading with this particular 

2 a 4 view, 


viii PREF ACHE 
' View. | However, 1 believe, they may be ſufficient” to 


- anſwer the purpoſe intended; to evince the neceſſity of * | 


the Study of Grammar in our own Language, and to 
 admoniſh thoſe, who ſet up for Authors among us, that 
they would do well to conſider this part of Learning as 
an object not altogether beneath their regard. 
The principal deſign of a Grammar, of any Lan- 
guage is to teach us to expreſs. ourſelves with propriety 
in that Language, and to enable us to judge of every 
phraſe and form of conſtruction, whether it be right or 
not. The plain way of doing this, is to lay down rules, 
and to ulufirate them by examples. But beſides ſhewing 
what is right, the matter may be further explained by 


pointing. out what i is wrong. I will. nat tale upon me 
to ſay, whether wwe have any Grammar, that ſufficiently 


inflrufts us by rule and example ; but I am ſure we 
have none, that, in the manner here artempted, teaches 
us what is right by ſhewing what is wrong ; though 


this perhaps may prove the. more. 2 eful * Men | 


methad of inſtruction. 


Beſides this principal deſign of 8 in our 9 


Language, there is a ſecondary uſe to which it may be 
applied, and which, Tthink, is not. attended to as it de- 
ſerves : the facilitating of the acquiſition of other lan- 
guages, whether antient or madern. A good foundation 
in the General Principles of grammar is in the firſt. 
Place neceſſary for o thoſe 1 who are initiated in a learned 

| educa 


Pn ne” 
education ; and far all others likewiſe, whi ſpall have 
1 occaſion ts furniſh themſelves with tbe knowledge of m- 
7 dern languages. Univerſal Grammar cannot be taugbt 

# | abfirafedly : it mut be done with reference to ſome .. 
7 language already known, in which the terms are to 
[ | be explained, and the rules exemplified. The learner - 
1 i ſuppoſed to be unacguainted with all but his native 
tongue; and in what other, conſiftently with reaſon 
and common ſenſe, can yon go-about to explain it to 
him I ben be has a competent-knowledge e of the main 
© principles of Grammar in general exemplified in his 
7 own, he then will apply himſelf with great advantag, 
t the ſtudy of any other language. To enter at once- 
| pon the Science of Grammar, and the fludy of a Fe 
3 reign Language, is to encounter two difficulties together ; 
„ each of which would be much I ened by being taken ſe- 
purateiy and in its proper order. For theſe plain rea- 
25 a competent Grammatical knowledge of our own 
e, is the true foundation upon which all Litera- 
ture, properly ſo called, ought to be raiſed.” If this 
method were adopted in our Schools ; if” children were 
b oF taught the common principles of grammar by forme 

| Fob and clear Syflem of Engliſh Grammar, which 
; happih by its ſimplicity and facility is perhaps fitter than- 
any other for ſuch a purpoſe, they would have fome notion 
4 * of what they were going about, when they ſhould enter 
ö N into the Latin Grammar; and woulil hardly be engaged 
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fellawing lle Syſtems. intended merely far a private 
and domeſtic we... The chief and of it was to explain © 
the general princiglts of Gramman as:clearly and. intel- 
ligibly as pafſiblex Ju the: Definitions therefare eafoneſs 
and perſprowty' have Iten ſometimes preferred ta logical 
| exatturfe.. The common. Diuifions have. bran complied 
with, as. far gs truth and reaſon. would. permit. The © 
known. aud necived Terms have been retained, except | 
in ane or twetn/lances,, where. others offered thengſelues, 
which emed aneh more ſignificant, All diſquifitions, © 
which appeared to have more of ſubtility than of wfeful- 
neſs in them, have been auoided.. In a word, it was. 
calculated far the. uſe of the learner. oven, of the lawe/t 
_ claſs. Thaſe, who wauld enter more deeply into this |» 
ſubject, will find it fulhy and accurately handled, with . 
the greateſt acuteneſs of inveſtigatiou, perſpicuity of ex-. 
Plication, and elegance method, in a. Treatiſe anti: 
tled Herz, by Janes, Harris, Ei the moſt 
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beautifuland pa feR example of 4uahſes that has b,, 
exhibited ſince the days, of Ariſtotle. | | 1 
The Author is greatly obliged to ſeveral learned Gen-. 
| Hemen, who have ee with their 'remarks upon 
be 
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= PREFACE 3 
ze firſt Edition; which was indeed principally deſigned 
15 procure their aſſiſtance, and to try the judgement of 
"the public. He hath endeavoured to weigh their ob- 


K. 

7 
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3 ſervations without prejudice or partiality, and to 


nale the beſt uſe of the lights which they have af- 
i | forded him. He hath been enabled to correct ſeveral 


: 7 miſtakes, and encouraged carefully to reviſe the whole, 


— " » #f bn 
— - 


and to give it all the improvement which his preſent ma- 
T7 terials can furniſpd. He bopes. for the continuance of 
p their favour, as he is ſenſible there will ſiill be abun- 
dant occaſion for it, 4. Syſtem of this kind, ariſing 
from the colleion and arrangement of a multitude of 
minute particulars, which often elude the moſt careful 
tt a ny le IT 
are moſt abuiaus, muſt always. Hand in need of im- 
7 provement. It is indeed the neceſſary condition of every 
1 My work of human. art or ſcience, ſmall as. well as great, 
1 to advance towards perfection by flow degrees; by an 

approximation, which, though it Hill may carry it for- 


f 4 ward, yet will certainly never bring it to the point to 


* which it tends. | 
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28. |. 1. 1. added to. |. 22, r. Name. 39 I. 28. r. ert. 45. J. 

10. r. fo.) 47-1. 23. r. was enter d. 52.1. 1. r. Thenean. 53. I. 

9. r. molten. I. 16. r. clave, or. 55. IL 33. r. 26 a. 59 I. 11. r. 

— 70. I. 16. r. agree with. 72. I. 25. r. Ve er. I. 2. r. 

Who ever. 75. I. 26: r. a friend. 93. I. 29. r. leaves. 98. I. 6. d. 
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NRAMMAR ia the Art of Bed ex- 

I bdreſfing our thoughts by Words. 

of Grammar in gener), : or erer 

v8 9 explains che Principles which, are. SP | 

mon to all languages. a: * 
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> The grammir-0f any: particvlar Language, as 

22 the EngliſGrammngry applies tnoſe cammon prin- 
©; .ciples to that pabticular language, ecporaiug to the 
-> eſtabliſhed uſage and cuſtom of 1 1 . A Fs 
> Grammar treats, af Sentences, and wy ſeveral 
A Lows of Which they are compounded-. 


SBentences conſiſt of Werde WWesde, out dg ar 
B "wore Syllabley Syllables, of one or more Littters, 
F So that Letters, Syllables; Words, and Seve 
ig ew; nuke uprtho-whole ſubject of ee e 15 
ö 1'-. 'LET- 
22 ** v0. 25906 } 


ing thẽ ſound oh the oft g and the latter that of a 
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A Letter is the firſt Principle, or * part of a 


Word. O T of 
An Articulate Sound is the * 8 the human 5 bi 


vice, formed by ,the organs 9 i 
A Vowel is a ſimple adds I. , formed 
by the impulſe of the voice, * L the opening 
only of the mouth in a particular manner. 


A Conſonant&anh6t de peffecliy founded by it- 
ſelf; but joined with a yowel forms a compound 
Fticulal8ifound; by . of 1 
of the parts f the mou 

A Diphthong, er copound vowel, is thb | 
"of two dr more ane by ae. 7 
pulſe of the voice. eg 18 C201 
er In Evin thefe ure cipeney Moc Lerrers ; 1 0 . 
Aff Bbg C iD, egge;/ FHH; G,g; | 
N, N; I, 130945 „Kiel Men N, 1j. O, 1 
o; P, P3 Q, qq R514) 8; bez mn u V, 
ow: W, wziXx, XZ: V, 545 =. 2,313 ESTI . Li | 

F js nd V v, are conſonants; Aer hay- 1 


8% 


.coatfer Fahrt are therefore lintirely different from 4 


the vowiels. i and df and diſtinct letters: f them- : 
ſelves: they ought - 2m to be. diſtinguiſhed by 

_peculiar Name; the & N may be called za, 200 
the latter vee. . Six 
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70% ENMGAEIsM GRAMMAR 4 
Sc of the letters are vowels, and Lg be ſound- 

'N ed by. themſelves ; a, e, i, b u 5. Din 2151711 DOK 
E is generally ent at the end of 2 rd; buk it 
has its effect in lengthening the preceding.yawel s 


of. a word; as, ungrateſul, ratikament. Sometimes 
it has no otheſ effect than that of ſoltening ak 
= ceding g: as, lodge, judges judgement. 10 Nets 

9 is in ſound wholly the ſame with 1; 2 is 
| - written inſtead of it at the end of words; or before 
| FI i, as flying, denying it is retained likewiſe in ſome 


& 
d > words, derived rtl Greek; a it is they a 
\ | © vowel, LEY. i id 3 5 bates 


74 s either a vowel, or a e : its proper 

1 © found | is the ſame as the Italian u, the French, ou, 

or the Engliſh og after e, it is ſometimes not 
7 ſounded at all, ſometimes like a ſingſe . 

I be reſt of, the letters are conſonants 5 Gbieh 
a be ſounded; alpne ; * ſome. not at a 0 a) 
90 Fan fle Maree ref. 25 h, br %ig otheis 
1 7 1 Thef _ 0 ie we 2 expreſs & by the i län 5 (6,97) WY 


4 Tv in many HiſtncescxprMNed. bythe/vowel &} is — ; 
51 = by the vowel 1; as i, yew ; iong, young, In the word yegy the 


f a Rl by zniti Ly: has Jo regiſely, the ſame found with 7 in the words view, lieu, 
2M : 


bl = _ it 3clenowledged: to be a Vowel in th latter j how 

1 thenſcan the every ſam nt pofhib] a Con 

m- 1 1 natzt in the fo e Gand * low enerally like” "Ns of 125 
| © © fires © or - ob! nedrly'r” by the « all of the mouth, 

3a | without any motion or ln of, the parts: in a word, * has KEY 

= 2 of a Vow el, and not one of à Conſonant, 

Sir 


3 22 B 2 very 


as bid, bite: and ſometimes likewiſe in the middle 


ly Qand | 


. 
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44 Shit IdrRoο²beT or # 
very imperfectly, making a kind of- obſcure ſound, A 
and theſe are called Semi-vowels, or Half-vowels, 
J. m, u, r, ½ñ s; the firſt four of which are alſo diſ- 
Ae by the dame of Liquids; © (5-4 
The Mutes and the Semi-vowels are diſtinguiſu- 
ed by their names in che Alphabet, thoſe of the = 
former all beginning with a conſonant; bec, tee, 


«” * 


& c; thoſe of the latter all besinning with a vowel, + 
ef, Fl e. 9 

X is a double oonlonant, compoinded of t. or 
Wal eee Nen 


2 ſeems not to be a d&uble Sohfonant in Engliſh, 
as It is commonly ſuppoſed : it has the ſame rela- 
tion to 3, as v has to f, being a thicket and toarſer 


| expreſſion of bee” 


HF is only an Aſpiration, by Sitting? and n 
ſometimes at the beginning of a word is not ſounl- 
ed ar af "ab, a)! Baur, an boneft min: | 
i pronounced like 45 before a, 0, u and ſoft, 


live 4, before , i, yr. in like manner g is pronounc- f 
ed always hard before a, o, x; ſometimes hard and 
ſometimes ſoft before i, and +406 for the moſt 1 


4,3 
— * 


Ne 8 1 
The Engliſh Alphabet, lis oft TO is boch if 
Abhictentt afd redundant; in ſomie eaſes, the ſame 
letter v expreſſing different _ and different let- } 
er expeing the ane onde?! 11 


mer 


8YL 


2 
* 
7 
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, 
- X A Syllable 3 is a ſound either ſimple or co ompoynd: 
: ed, pron inced by 'a ſing le impulſe e 4 
voice, and<eoftititing# word; 5 part of a wo 

- 4h pelling is the art of reading y naming the let- 
, " ters ſingly, and ri a os into their 
„ pd | 07 in it as the expreſſitig of a 


4 by its proper letters... 

10 Spelling, af yllable tn the beginning or mid 
dle of a word ends * a vowel, unleſs it be followed 
by; or by two or more tonſonants: theſe are for 
the moſt part to de ſeparated, and at leaſt one of 
them always belongs to the preceding ſyllable, 
© when the vowet of Te ſyllable is pronounced fort. 
A mute generally 155 with a liquid follbwing ; 
and a liquid, or a mute, genetally ſeparates from a 
mute following : te and re are never ſeparated from 

2 preceding mute. © Examples : I ex--cra ble, ex- 
9 i 4 pe- rate, 1 tin guifh,, 4 fel, cor-roſ- pon- 
ding. 

But the beſt and only ſure rule for, pains the 
Gyllables i in ff pelling, is to divide them. as they are 
naturally divided ina right. pronunciation; with- 
out regard, ta the derivation, of words, or the po- 
ſible combination of conſonants! at the beginning 


3 
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W ORD 8. 
- E800 745” 1611 


OR DS. are "articulate ſou oun 4 Uſed; hy 


common conſent, a8 Signs, of. EPs or noti- 


ons. 4 11:45 
There are in Eogliſh : nine Sorts of W. Wor rds, or 


As they. are commonly called, Parts 1 Speech h.;” 

1. The ARTICLE, prefixed to ſubſtant tives, FN 
they are common names of things, to. =o them 
out, and to ſhew how: far their ſignification extends. 
2. The SUBSTANTIVE, or Noun, being the 
name of any thing conceived to ſubſiſt, ofs of hich 
we have any notion, wk r 
513. The PRONOUNS ſtanding inflead of the noun, 
. 44%; Fa ADJECTIVE). added to the; noun, to Cx. 
preſs the quality © n * 45k 

5. The Vers, or Word by way « obe eminence, 
fignifying to be, to do, or ta ſuffer. 

6. The ApvERB, added to verbs, and alſo to 
adjeQives and other adverbs, to expreſs ſome iv. 
eumſtance belonging to them. , 

* "The 'PREPOSITION,. put before dburis'<and 
Pronouns chiefly, to connect them with other words, 
and to 'ſhew their relation to thoſe words. 
1 The Cox JUNCTION, | . r 


together, 2 5 
er 


-2 120 9 A 
ee 1 = 4 
— 
** 


\ 


4% Exit GRAN NA. 7 


9. The” urn jc rio, chrom in to expteſi 
the affecton of the ſpeaker, though” unhere ſſuny 
vid reſpe& to eee of re; * 


2 25 Raman amn 29 l A5. fo 
#5 E * R * P. Dos. a 1200 £ 
2 7 22 | W of OV = val! cs 0 
1 » 3. 2 5 7615 44. N 
e of ſp peec Ned a, ale be © 


5 5 wat, and wh beftowia n ey, Nis behetlent | 

IEF 2. ” og © C1 7 411 di. 201 5 TS, #54 11% 8 > cg Ng $116 
| Creator-for wm greateſt and moſt v f 

| by s $7: Cio2 $98 3 m en 

3, w » | how often do we peryert it to pe 


oer 233 e 15 1 1309 bb, Jan 957.316 


74 of purpoſ Ft 9 0 25 50. 2 bis * 428 08 


In the gy ry Words ige, ate 
1 Articles; erde, Hb, faul a: al 2; Gp! uſes, 
”” purpoſes, "are Subſtantives ; : 285 22 e, it, are 
F | Profiouts 3 + peculiar, bn Py e, Late, 
x worft, "are 4 heRives 3 3 it, "was, beſtowed, 4 
ber vert, XY 11 , ler, n, Irs Avers 
%. le, * e Frepölitions 3 vnd, Fit 

3 are e e 4 is an Intersection“ | 
Tuc Subantreel 1 elch, faculty, and tds 

ml, are Genetal, o Seel Names Gt things; 
Whereof there ale mach ſorts belonging to the ſame 
Hi or many individuals belonging to the fame 
— B 4 ſort: 


$ | A Short: InT&o0DucTION 91 


bre! an Abere are [many ſorts of power, many, 


viduals:of#hatiſant of animal called nan; and ſo 


on. Theſe general or common names are here 


applied in a more or leſs [extenſive ſignification, ac- 


cording as they are uſed without either, or with the | N y 
one, or with the other, of the two Articles 4 and 
the. The words pech, man, being accompanied Þ 


+ 


before it, is uſed in a more confined ſignifieation, 
for ſom one vut of - many-of "that kind; for it is 
here implied, that there are other facujties peculiar 
to man beſide ſpeech. The words power, creator; 
We , Purpoſes, with the article the before them (for 

| 6 the rae of him) ar 


s Creator is the ſame as the Crea 
. 2 1 > © e ** * AAS 
nfined 


e*2\3 £5» | 
uſed in the moſt confined fignification fo 
here, mentioned and aſcertained : the powtr is not 


Nea nn 
| fignification for the things 


: 


any one indetermingte power out of many ſorts, but 
that * icular ſort of Wee here, ſpech 5 d namely 4 
Creator of man and of all things 3; Hh uſes, and the 
purpaſes, are particular uſes and purpoſes ; the for 
mer are explained to be thoſe in particular, that are 
the greateſt and moſt excellent; ſuch, for inſtance, 
as the glory of God, and the, common, bencht of 
* 41G n £ * man d 3 


104 


wich no article, are. taken in their largeſt extent, 7 
and ſignify all of the kind or ſort, all ſorts of ſpeech, 
and all men. The word fatulty, with the article a a 


1 


% ENGLISH ORA. 
mankind ; the latter, to be the worſt, as Ming, 
7 Aandering, blaſpheming, and the like. 

The Pronguns, him, hit, wes jts ſtand. inſtead; of 
+ ſome of the;,nouns,. or ſubſtantives, going. 1 1 
mem; 4 tim ſupplies. the. place of mar; bis of 
nan zz age, of, men, (implied in, the general. p 
man, including al men, of which, number, is t 
ſpeaker 3. it af the pawer, before ene 
= inſtead of theſe pronquns the nouns for. which Va 
7 ftand had been uſed, the ſenſe would have 6, A 
7; ſame, but the frequent repetition of the ſame words 
* would have been diſagreeable and tedious 3 as, The 
power of ſpeech peguliar to ee on man, 
4 by man's Creator, Kc. ten 
1 | The Ad lecken peculiar,. benoftcent; 'preatef},. en ex- 
1 5 cellent, worſt, are added to their kveral (ſire 
to denote the character and quality of. 1 
J The Verbs zn, wor byflewged, 4 pervert, 5 
4 it Le ſuffering, and doing. 1 Oe 
it is implied, N is fuch a thing as t 
$0 2 ſpeech, and it is affirmed to be of ſuch a Kind; 5 
ff namely, a f ty peculiar to man: by the ſecond. 
JT it is ſaid to hays been aQed upon, or to haye ſuffer- 
i ed, or to have had ſomething. one ta it; namely, 
to have been beſtowed on man: by the laſt, we are 
| 4 Lid to act upon. it, or SN GPS + 4 5 


; 5 to. Kang it. 


x -* Vo 3 tz! 973 iv. 514 

J 1 EY * cr 4 B 8. * 
4 TRAA 5: 
1 
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The Adverb nf, often,” are adde to the adjee- 
. tiye excellent, and to the verb pervert,” to ſhew the 
circumſtance belonging to chem; namely, thut of 
the higheſt degree to the Nasse and that of fre- 
quency to the latter; concerning the degree of 
-whith frequency alſo a queſtion is made by the . 
verb hot, added to the adverb fen. of 
* The Prepo fitions /, to, on, by, for, az b. 
fore the {ibfantive and pronouns ſpeech, man, him, 
Ec. connect them with other words, ſubſtantives, 
adjectives, and verbs, as power, pecultht-; beſtowed, 
"Ec, and ew the relation which they have to 
*thoſe Wörds; as the relation of ſubject, object, 
agent, end; for denoting the end, by the agent, on 
the obje& 3 te and of denote poſſe mon, or "the me 
Tonging of one thing to another. 
mY The Conjunctions and, and but, JET this three 
parts o of the ſentence together; the firſt more cloſe] 
both with regard to the ſentence and the ſenſe; ml 
ſecond connecting the parts of the ſentence, though 
Jeſs ſtricly, and at the ſame time expreffing a an x op- 
? 
F in the ſenſe. Sie 
„The N alas! expreſſes the concern and 
regret f. the ſpeaker ; and though thrown in 
with propriety, et might have been omitted with- | 
out irhuring 0 


Ars the ſenſe, | 4 1 


Cf 


ARTICLE, | 


AR? of the"ſentente,' or 


— 8 of 
BASES” >. © 


ton h]⸗n G MA By 1 
1 | * v ic 10s re NOE. . b dlgrmry of 


A 
11d wat [it 63 H- 502 


F q I H E Anicle i is a word "Frelixed to to Kubſtantives? 
to point chem out, and to ſhew how I 
; e eee ed lo gnimy — 184! 2 iT 

1 glich chers alt, but twoarticl 66 d and Ile; 


bbesces 4 bale fsh ag / [2F excepted; 
4 ora ſilent ><, 0! bonn 2 16d EF FT oivx nad OS . 
4 .. "A" is uſed, 10 , Vague ehſe's to point out one ſingle 
) 9 thing of- dhe kind, an other reſpecta indeterminate; 
„tb determines what particular thing is meant. 
 _ A ſubſtantite without an article to limit it is tar 


= > Kel). f ji, It WER Tenſe 2*rhius' men means all man: 


8 


132-719 N $7707 


Feind; 38, 00 2 10 0 Nusse 0 ww) (leni 1203 0 
e babes Bu of taining is 15 kope. 
Where mankind and mam may change pl — | 
making any alteration. in the ſenſe. I man means 
ſome one or other. of that kind, indefinitely y.z; the 


3H man raeans, defigitely, That parties, Jar map, het 
1 5 fyok eon ed the : former therefore is 9 = 


nite, the Mie wer the Neale Atticle [ * ; bag 


7 wy _ 
1 1 v - „eee 


7123 A Poet celebrated be dhe Jede bes Bede 0 of Nm | 


4 Wende indir aer Milton of genuine Engliſh! — thought - 

1 To capable of admitting dn Anlage bine „„ 50 
64... - of : Think notg that the tree me | 

- {= Spontaneous wil produce on wholeſome erayght;”” 14 os At 

r by 4 0978 3 37” x 7 07 ZI 1» . Qoiguy aa v4 72 4 Philips, Cyder, P. J. 


= IJ And We estbed this [wayzuht: the death. . ii, 4. 
£ The Apoſtle does not mean any partidutar:ſort. of deaths but deathan 
wgendaly+ 'thEDefinite-Agticle chetefote is improperly; zuſed, It opght 


Sr 15599796 2 1245 Nn 83 12. 4 pla, 
. NA zu: 
KUN ks 28 5 


i — aaa the near affinity there is between the 


# Shirt INR 60 verion \ 
Example 


3 U 0] Ts 317 3% F 3 8 


10 8 daasb, c. Article. agreaably to. 
ayaly, 
* Tue that determine of the world's end, and nde eb te 


ropheey.”. | Hobbs, Human Nature, Chaps x. 94 Itronght 


n 
e e ee he wit gud yl nis 


ail a Jebn xvi. 13. — is, apy 4 this — 
R ind differe 

From the n Nec 5 114 e K es Gow 

* 1x into a tbe Truab; 0 into ul Evangelical Tooth... 


this was the San of 
bis Tranflation ſup yo wry t the Roman Centurion had 
. — and adequate notion © ney FJefun,:3> the — of 

a a 1 

ee pom Pens OPT K2 EPEne 
of the Original, (vioc Ot, 29 ot, of a God, not d . 
the $6) chat he only e 5 im to be: an extraordi- 
naty perſon, 284 more than a m an,; hg to Bis own no- 
tion of Sons of Gods in the b Theology, This is alſo more 
agrecayſe.to o St. Loke's acc on Narr ſame 2 8 of 122 
Tjon : © Certainly this . wie, not d Aa-, 
the 1 75 dry rye 6x beter — — words, 


e 


4 — e it : that e 
1772 dnezzar's. own account of it in the 28th 
A Bl be G18. e Rath Kar bis gel, and delivered his 
ſervants. . See a Luke xix. g. 


% Who breaks a butterfly upon a Wheel? 
It ought to be the wheel; uſed as an 9 for the ede 


purpoſe of torturing Criminals: as Shake ſpear; 
Let them poll all about mine ears : preſent me 
Death on the wheel or at wild horſes heels.” 1 
& God Almighty hath given reaſon to ths o KA note 
him,” Hobbs, Elements af Law, — bel, _— ra- 
ther be, to man „Win gener. 
| "Theſe Remarks may "ſerve wichew tha great: itnportapce. 2 


* 


un was made, for ſociety, and A 
ought . to Extend tys good- will to all nen: but 2 


2 K 4 ah | 


. — Mark 


153 


6 EN OLTSEAnGRAUAUAR. 13 
man will naturally entertain à more particular Kind- 
ghneſs for the men, with whom he has the moſt fre- 
1 7 quent intercourſe ; and enter into a ſtill cloſer union 
4 with the man, Whoſe eren pn 
„„ with his On. : e e e i e 
IIt is of the nature of both 8 to * 
o» mine or limit the thing ſpoken of: 4 determines it 
to de one fingle'thing of che kind, leavingꝭ it fil 
» > uncertain which; the determines which it is, or of 
many which they are. The firſt there fore can only 
1 74 
f 
ö 
| 


l 4 de goined to Subſtantives in the ſingular number 
+1 [LA]; the laſt may be alſo joined to plurals, 
. Ther is 4 remarkable exception to this nul in 
the uſe of the Adjecti yes few and many, (the latter 
1 chiefly with the word great before it) which, 
though joined with plural Subſtantives, yet admit 
ol the ſingular Article a: as, a few — 129 800 
| þ 700 many man; 1 «Hi 73 2 418. 2 2322 22 12 


"= © $13 Bf) 14.2319 OH 353 1 non ot bras 1 
| . | Oreck Arc, an the Engliſh Definite Aide ; and the excellence 
0 nguage in this reſpeRt, which by means of its two 
4 Articles does molt preciſely determine * extent of Tante den of 
Common Names; whereas the. Greek, has only one Article, ang it 
haas puzzled all the Grammarians to reduce the uleof t if to any clear 
1 and centrin rules. ney" 
4 Ae ee e e ack but em- 
pl as 4 means of doing flill further good. Atterbury's Sermons. 
Ooucht it not to be a me? 1 have read; an author of this tagte, 
Fee enen * Hue, . | 
8 N R . 1 pt bu : 2 tat wp N 
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$6, Told of a many thorſand warlike French r 

$6 A care-craz'd mother of a many children. 
eli i el 19) 5 a3 ai 10in 0 bet 8 Shakeſpear. 
Tue reaſon of it is manifeſt ſrom the effect which 
the article has in theſe phraſes : it means a Gnall or 


gives the idea of a Whole, that is, of Unity [5 
[Thus: likewiſe a huntred, a thaufang,.'is one whole 
number, an aggregate of many collectiyely taken; 
and therefore ſtill retains the Article a, though join - 


ed tas an Adjective: to a plural, Subſtantivg:: 7 
hundred years [JI og nd Tam gt pi 


4 Far:harbour atio-tbouſand duors they kn | 
2 oe of all the #houſand, but was 58 bis 


14k as + # 


. ele Wiz. de 00 Dryden, 
7 The Definite Article the is Coetivantr applied to 


Adverbs in the Comparative and Supetlatiye degree, 
and its effect is to mark the degree the more ſtrong- 


ly, and to define it the more preciſely : as, « The 


rere - t Ens 875 1 * Mind ech bes „1 1% 


IR thi word 8257 ken ese ve 8. Sagt = 
Thou fond Nan with wh at loud 2 bee if 90 2 * 
Didſt thou beat bead u With bleffin ; Balingbtgks,”*" es HOGS. 
Before he was what thou Wouldft Rove him be ? 
Shakeſpear, 2 Hen. 1. 
But it will be hard to reconcile to any Grammatical propriety the fol- 
lowing phraſe : (“ Mary one there be; that ſay of my ſaul z There 'is 
ng help "fob hins in hin Bed.; Am 27 min e u 24 gus 
as ©. 9x There were ſlain of them upom a thret thpuſand men : that 
to 2 number of three thouſand. 1 Macc. iv. 15. About -an 
days: that is, a ſpace of eight daye. Lale ix, 28, But the ex- 


- e more 


great number collestively taken, and therefore 


* * 
1507 A 
Nr 8 WR” 
- * I" » 7 yy 15 IP 5 £ 1 
N . * 2 n e 
A. 2 a ho 6 » o 
a —_ 78 a) 
3 * * & * 
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SUBSTANTIVE n 


1111 318 Y 7 af 2112 4 af $1 2211 W TO + 221030 
Subſtantive, or Noun, i is the Nom⸗ of a thing 
of whatever we conceiue in any way to ſub/1/t, 

of which we have any notion; ür ni dom 
®.. Subſtantives are of two ſorts; Proper, and Com- 
| on, Names. Proper Names are the names apy 

propriated to individuals; as the names of perfons 
1 and places: ſuch are Gęorge, Landas. Common 
0 Names ſtand for kinds, containing many ſorts 3 or 
8 * containing many, individuals under them; as, 
Animal, Man. And theſe Common Names, b 
ther of kinds or ſorts, are applied to expreſs indi- 
viduals by the help of Articles added to them, as 
hath. been already ſhewn;; and of Definitive ro- 
nouns, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, am ban; pied 
12 Proper Names being the names of individuals, 
4 and therefore of things already as determinate, ag 
they can be made, admit not of Articles, vr of Pluy 
5 E rality of number; unleſs by a Figure, or by Acci+ 
A dent: as he great Sie ee, are called  Alexan> 


We) > 9. IT INES 


ellen is-bbfolers; or at Jeſs bo vulgar; 270 we may add likewiſe im- 
| proper for neither df theſe nu has been reduced by uſt! and 
convenience into one collective und compact ide; like 4 bundrad and 
== #.1houſand-; ;cach of which, like a: dozen; oria\ frore, we are abcuſ- 
4 5 tomed equally to conſider on certain occafionsas & frople Unity $22 


ders; 


'F _ — 
8 


16 


ders; and ſome great Conqueror Au Alexander, or 
The Alexander of his age; when a Common Name 8 


is underſtood, as The Thames, that is, the River | 
Thames; The George, that is, the Sign of St. L 
George : or when it happens that there are Nr 1 
perſons of the ſame name; as, The two Stipios. 
Whatever is ſpoken of is repreſented as one, or 
more, in Number :' theſe two manners of repreſen- je + 
tation in reſpect of number are called the — ; ; 
and the Plural, Number. ' 
In Engliſh, the Subſtantive Singalar is made | 1 
Plural, for the moſt part, by adding to it :; or , 1 
where it is neceſſary for the pronunciation: as, 


($] In the German the vowels 4, o, u, of monoſyllable Novne- Þ ; 


1 e ter buc, the Yat, dis df der. left 
5 K die knopfſez Acc. * 


by 


bort Im tTRODUCTILON. 


: 


| ting, kings; fox, foxes ; leaf, haves ;* in which laſt, | K. 5 
and many others, F is alſo changed into v, for the | 
ſake of an eaſier pronunciation, and u more agreeable. | 
1 ſound. 1 
Some few Plurals end in en: as, oven, children, i: 
* brethren ; and men, women, by changing the 2 of 1 4 
che Singutar 3 into e [5]. This form we have ro- 9 
i tained from the Teutonic; as likewiſe the intro; 
d ucdion of che e in che former ſyllable of two of tb 

laſt inſtances; weomen,. (for ſo we pronounce it) f þ; 


brethren, from woman, brother [8] : ſomething like 4 
[7] And antiently, eyen, ſpoen, bouſen, beſen ; ſo likewiſe —_—y | 


cotben, now always pronounced and written feoint, line. 


which 
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ne 
which nay be noted in ſome. other forms of Plu- 
. arals; as, mouſe, mice; louſes; lice 3 aul teeth ; facts 
k "/ gooſe, geeſe — tk 04630) * bl 30 $32! 
The n ery de ein boch num- 
8 bers. 29 
Wo ** — hows: the nature at the things 
r, Wieh they expreſs, are uſed only in the Singular, 
or the Plural, form: as, wheat, pitch, geld, — 
> pride, &c. and bellows, ſciſſars, lungs, botuelt, &c. 
The Engliſh Language, to expreſs different con- 
nexions and relations of one thing to another, uſes, 
for the moſt. part, Prepoſitions, The Greek and 
Latin among the antient, and ſame too among the 
modern languages, as the Cerman, vaty the termi- 
nation or ending of the Subſtantive to anſwer tha 
ſame — Theſe different endings are in thoſe 
languages called Caſes. And the Epgliſh being 
derived from the ſame origin as the German, „that 
2 is, from the Teutonic 13,1 is' not wholly without 


. 1 9] [Th ary eas mt Sin 1. mys 3. uy ht ub, 
— e, fe 3 e, £55 
"1H 1 N eee in-ple- 
ue . oxationig partibus etiamnum retinef. Nam quoad particulas 
+: uales, quotundam 2 texminationes; conjugationes verborum, 
verbum ſubſtantivum, formam paſſivz yocis, pronomina, participia, 
' 27 conjunGiones,'et præpoſitiones omnes; denique quoad idiomata, phra- 
ſiumque maximam partem, etiam pune Saxonicus eſt - Anglorum 
ſermo. -Hickes,  Theſaur, Lingg. Septent. Pref, p. vi. To which 
may. be added the Degrees of compariſon, the form of aan is the 
ET EIGEN the Saxen. 53> v7 2 3236 


. 1 


them. 
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them. For inſtance; the relatibn of Poſſeſſion, or 
Belonging; is often expreſſed by a Caſe; or a dif- 


ferent ending of the Subſtantive. , This Caſe: an- B; 
fwers-to the: Gefiitive Caſe in Latin, and may! ſtil! 5, 
be ſo called; though perhaps more properly tho ac 
Poſſeſſive Caſe. Thus, God's grace?” which P. 
may alſs-be expreſſed by the Prepoſition; as, the B 
grace of Gad. It was formefly written Godis grace: t 
we · now very improperly always ſhorten if with an a 
— though: we are obliged to pro- t] 
nounce it fully; as, *© Thomas's 'book';?!: that is, 
„ Thdmasis book; not Ame is, — as it f 


is commonly ſuppoſed 2]. N t 
When the wing, to which anothpe. is aid to be- 1 
mute! is expreſſed: by a circumlocution, 2 many 


401 - 2 318 C ie — 182 1 415 l 189 1 1 * * I 


Hel“ rig bin bes“ inourLiturgy; is ate, cr of. W 


Printers, or of the. Compilers. 
Where is this mankind now? who lives to age 
+ Fit tp eee bb pagnt2Jus 2 $115 þ: Dane 
By young Telemachus his blooming years. Pope's Odyſſey. 
« My paper is the Ulyſe bis bow, in. S. man of wit or learn- 
; — dis ſtrength. Addiſon, Guardian 98. This is no flip 
of Mr. Addiſon's pen: he gives us his opinion upon this point very ex- 
plicitly in another place. The ſame ſingle letter Jon many oc- 
eafions does the office of the whole word, and repreſents the bis ahd 
her of our forefathers,”* ' Addiſon, Speck. No 135; The latter in- 
Nance might have ſhewn him, how *grounilefs this notion is: for it is 
not eaſy to conceive, how the letter . added to a Feminine Noun 
ſhould repreſent the word ber; any more than it ſhould the word their, 
added to a Plural Noun: 48, *tliecbi{drt#'s bread,” But the de 
<erivation of this-Caſe from the Saxon n A bs pens — 
itſelf to decide this matter. 


12400 — 


* N n " 
A Benn 1 
* "Op 23 3 * . 
4 ; 
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© terms, the ſign of the Poſſefſive Oaſe is commonly 


" X added td the laſt term: as, The King of Great 


. Gender. , | 2 


Britain Soldiers” ohen it is a Noun efiding in 


, the ſign of the Poſſeffive' Caſe is ſometimes not 
| added-; as, for righteonfueſs 5 fake > nor ever tothe 


Plural Number ending ins; as on eagles wings.“ 
Both the dign and the Prepoſition-ſeem ſometimes 
to be uſed; as, a oldier of the kings!“ but here 


are really;two.Paſlefſives ;.: lor i it welle, « one ef 
the ſoldiers -h che king. #7 21 05199] ee 


The Engliſh in its Fabflantives has büt two dif- 
ferent terminations for Caſes; that of the nomina- 


tive, which ſimply expreſſes the Name of the thing, 
and that of the-Pofleſſive Caſe, - 142 to des 


Things are frequently conſidered ih en 6 to 


the diftinign of Sex of Gender; as being Male, 


or 455 neither the ohe, nor the . other, 


Hence Subſtantives are of the Maſculine; or Femi< 
nine, or Neuterz that is, Neither, Gender: which 


latter is * the exchifion 'of all abs 
The Engliſh benden Vichy Sone propriety 

following nature alone, applies the diſtinction Fr 

Maſculine and F eminint only to the names of Ani. 


mals; all the reſt are Neuter: except when by 2 


Poetica or Rhetorical fiction things inanimate and 
Qualities are exhibited as Perſons, and conſequently 


become 
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become either. Male or Female. And this. giver G. 
the Engliſh an advantage above moſt other _—y * 


ges in the Poetical and Rhetorical, Style: for When 
Nouns naturally Neuter are converted into Maſcu- 5 o 


line and Feminine { 3},. the Saen is more 
diſtinctly and forcibly. marked. 


«OO few Subſtantives nr diſtinguiſhed as eme 


1 At bis . ch uprooted hills, pl 

a 25 Each to 57 place : they heard his — = 0 
Obſequious : Heaven hit wonted d, 
And with freſh flowrets hill and valley Ve. of 


"Milton, P: 1. B. vi. 
% Was I deceiv'd, or did a ſable Cloud 

Turn forth ber ſil ver lining on the Night * Milton, Comus. 
Of Law no leſs can be acknowledged, than that ber ſeat # = 

boſom of God; ber voice, the of the world. 
in heaven and earth 151 Ber homage ; the very leaſt, as? . 1 N 
— and the greateſt, as not exemipted'from ber —— — 
i. 16. 5* Go to your Natural Reli | 
and his difciples arrayed 1 *o cod . wg N © yo 9 
— he ſet in flames; the countries which he ravaged : ·ͥ | 
viewed him in this ſ. carry ber into his 24 
the che Prop het's chamber, . oncubines and l Neben e is 
th this proſpect, bew ber the Bleed Jeſus. See 
the hole ies js the een of Be, Sherlock s.99 Sermaen, 7 
Fol. ho * 
of Of theſe beautiful 2 we may obſerve, chat as in the Engliſh ©” 
put it and ita inſtead of bis, u confound and dero bt jy 
the images, and — what was beter ann Poetical and Rheto- ; 
— 4 — and 8 diſcourſe; ſo if you render them 
Latin, French,” Italian, or German, in 
which 1 fil, Barer Heaven, u. Cloud, nab K ona 2 contanthy Maſculine, 50 
or Feminine, or Neuter, reſpeRively, you make the images * hs 
doubtful, and in proportion diminiſh” their beauty, -: 
err excellent 1 g: is r N % Hrn n p. 58. 


45 11 2 Asen Gender 


f 
. 
| 
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Gender by their termination: as, prince, * princeſs 3 
over, afireſs ; lion, lioneſs ; hero, heroine; Cc. 
The chief uſe of Gender in Engliſh is in the 
a 4 Pronoun of the Third Perſon, which muſt. agree 
in 3 eee 1 or Fare xe hee 


14 10 1G115% 7 FIC 


K is a 8 ow: inflead of a Noun, 
as its Subſtitute or Repreſentative, _ 

„In the Pronoun are to be Sie che Perſon, 
„ Number, Gender, and Cake: ig | 
„% There are Three Perſons which may be the Sub- 
vi 4 ject of any diſcourſe : firſt, the Perſon who ſpeaks 
„ may {peak of himſelf; ſecondly, he may ſpeak of 
£2 the Perſon to whom he addreſſes himſelf ; thirdly, 


be may ſpeak of ſome other Perſon. 

4 Theſe are called, reſpectively, the Firſt, Second, 
and Third Perſons: and *. expreſſed by the Pro- 

nouns J, Thon, He. _ 

As the Speakers, the Pere ſpoken to, and the 
other Perſons ſpoken of, may be many, ſo each of 
theſe Perſons An the Mural ap ; Wes Fe 
They. 

The Perſons ſpeaking and fooken to, being at 
the ſame time the Subjects of the diſcourſe, are 
ſuppoſed to be preſent, From which and other cir- 
cumſtances their Sex is commonly known, and 
4 1 needs 
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needs not to be markediby a diſtinction of Gender = -. 
in their Pronouns ; but the third Perſon or e | 
ſpnken of being abſent and) ino many reſpects un- 3 
known, ie is neceſſary that it Thouldi be: marked 
by a diſtinction of Gender; at leaſt hen ſome par- 3 
ticular Perſon or thing is ſpoken of, which ought 
to be more diſtinctly marked : QccordinAy the Pro- "8 
noun Singular of the 2 ig Perſon hath the Three 
Senden. n eee 
Pronouns have Three Caſes; the Nettiiltive « A 
che Genftize, öf. Poſſeſſi ve; like Nit; and more- F 
over a Caſe, which follows the Verb Aci, r 
The Prepofition) expre the Object of afl Action, 
or ef a Relation. It anſwers tothe Oblique Caſes 1 
in Latin; and may be r called the L 
Objective Caſe. — We ON -T »-.: 


3 Dene, Ie gon mam orb 


bed: pn O NO NS 

accor amg to their Per fons, Numbefs, ri, and 
| Genders, ci od © 
. Pp ERS O N i | 
Singular. Plural. | 
1. 2. 3. 1 . 3. gr 
I, Thou, He; We, Le or. _— They. 1 

e, eee ee 

Nom. poll ” Obj. Nom. cl Obs. 
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Note 


F irſt 


3 10 Eaenb1tea3sGriaAimwWAR, 23 
47 


ler -Cul to 4 oi Firſti Nerſon. 012 f 
ng 1, Mine, Me; ( ba. We, -Ours, Us. gf? 
n- +, £24} as bas SecondoPerſon. 21135 £113 2485 
ed 601 Thou, Thike, ga Ne or You; Yours; Vou[4].. 
1 Third Perſon, ctw lb Ls ict 
e d en , ee, e we 
Lie She, Hers Her; Vrbey, Tete, m 
1 18 It, Its [ [5)/ Je; Ne 0 
f ole. * bis A eden 


| ** ] game Writers have-uſed 7; 23 the cj Oaſe Pychl vf wr 
Proboun of the Second Perſon ; very improperly and ungrammati- 
cally, Lake +: I 2:77 on y KL 'ol Pe ra oc N r re. hy 


VN The more thame for yer bly werkeln eee WEA! 
2431125 Jo: ail 1 £3 ee Flom. VIII. 


* 
P 
{ $ 
* 


, wy But Tyrants-dread ye, left yqur.juſt decree + ae e 

8 Transſex the pow'r, and ſet the people free. 724300 Aa. Privg. 
s « His wrath, which one day will deſtroy ye both. * 

e g „N os N - Milton, P. 1523. S54 


Milton wan the ſame manner of expreſſion i in a few other — of 
his Paradiſe Loſt, and more. freque ly in Bis Poems. It may perhaps 
be allowed. in the Comis and Burleſque fiyle, whack. often, (mg a 
vulgar and incorrect Pronunciation ation; 2a „By the Lord, E 
es well as he that made ye. Shakefpea r, 1 Hen, IV, But in the 
ſerious and leben Wle, no authority bedanke Ia ne 
a Soleciſm. ig! A byyo'g 2 * 
[ 5} The NemenProadun of the Think Birfon k. had formerly no 
riation of Caſes. luſtead of the Poſſeſſive its they uſed hin, which Is is 
now appropriated to the Maſculine, ..** Learning hath his infancy, 
when it is but beginning, and. almoſt childith ; then His youth, when 
72 is Juxuriant and juvenile; then his Rxength of years, when it is 6- 
lid and reduced; and laſtly 5% eld age, When ir waxeth dry and 
hauſt.““ Bacon, Effay, 38. In chis example Bis is evidently uſed 'as 
= the. Poſſeflive Caſe of it: but what ſhall we ſay to the following, 
Where ber is applied i in the ſame manner and ſetrns to make a ſtrange 
confuſion of Gender? © He that pricketh the heart, maketh it to 
Thew ber knowledge.“ Teclur: xxii. 19, * 5 
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The Perſonal Pronouns have the nature of Sub- 
ſtantives, and as ſuch ſtand by themſelves : the feſt 
have the nature of Adjectives, and as ſuch are 
joined to Subſtantives; e, be called Prono- 
minal Adjectives. 7 
Thy, My, Her, Our, Yo our, Thein, are rogominal 3 
Adjectiyes: but Mis, (chat is, He's, Her „ Our, t. 
Your's, Their's, have evidently | the F orm ; of. the if 1 


Poſſeſſive Caſe: and by Analogy, Mine, Thine [G], 
yr 4 be ohermidd! of the ſame. — 5 Alb chaſe are 4 


4 
SOLOS, «44> 1 eln ese 11 0 . 47 


* 


— | 
— — — 
— * 2 , 
_ 

: 


6 Wha, wha I rk wud lind, and long muſt mourn, . 4:1. + 

With fatal ſpeed was utging 55 return. Prior. 

bat, though ſometimes applied to Perſons in aſking a ba n, as, 

Mat man is he?“ yet is generally Neuter, as it hug de in this 4 3 

place. It ought rather to be toben ; the Antecedent he he being benitred | ; 

by an Ellipfis common in Poetry. 

Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted thoſt, me A 

Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale; and bloodleſs, ORE: pI: BOY 

Being all deſcended tothe lab'cing heart, Wel BUBBLE 
— conflict that ir holds with: ane RY D103 IR BFOFON'S 0 


the ſame for aidance Saia the chemy.”” " 0.3/1 07S TEg.AU\ 
Stigkefoear; 2 Hen, VI. 1 
u the Poet had (aid be ges of 54, de Would Nee eitel v confo. "7% 
non of Genders, and happily completed the ſpirited and elegant Proſo- It 
popwia, begun by the Perſonal Relative o. The Neuter Relative 1 ( 
* which would have made the ſentence more ny on, ber . 
- at the ſame time more proſaic. 2 


: Le] So the Saxon Ie hath the Poſſeſſive Caſe Min; Thu, 'Pollefive 
| A He, Poſſeſſive His; from which our Poſleflive Caſes of the 
ame bs are taken without alteration. To the Saxon Poſſeſſve Pg 1 
Caſes, bire, ure, eower, 'bira, {that i is, ber's, our's, your's, their's ) we 8p . 
bave added the 5, the Charadteriftic of the Poſſeſſive Caſe of Nouns. i . 
Or gur 8, ycur 1, are directly from the Saxon ures, comers 3 ; the pol- 7 5 
; _ we the Pronominal Adhectives ure, comer ; that Is, our, j 


1 p” uſed, 
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. 
19 when the Noun they belong to is under- 

ood : the two latter ſometimes alſo inſtead of my, 

iy. when the Noun nn them * with a 
—Fvowel. 
2* Beſide the ane there are fevernl aka Pro- 
nominal Adjectives; which, though they may ſome- 
times ſeem to ſtand by themſelves, yet have always 
ſome Subſtantive belonging to them, either referred 
to, or underſtood : as, This, that, other, any, ſome, 
— 4 one, none. Theſe are called Definitive, becauſe they 


=—— 


r. gor General Term, to which they either refer, or 
fare joined. The three firſt of theſe are varied to 
4 expreſs Number; as, Theſe, thoſe, others; the laſt 
4 lof which admits of the Plural form only when its 


1 2 ſenſe i to the French on 1 as in 
the following phraſes; one is apt to think; * << one 
(ers; * 6 one ſuppoſes.“ Who, which, that. are 
ome Relatives, becauſe they more directly refer 
to ſome Subſtantive going before; which therefore 
ve 1 is called the Antecedent. They alſo connect the 
4 4 following part of the Sentence with the foregoing. 
2 Theſe belong to all the three Perſons; whereas 
75 1 the reſt belong only to the al. One of them 
C | | 


] only 


2 

7 be," 
7% 
Fe 


Ye 


* 
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only is varied to expreſs the three Caſes ; Wha," . 
whoſe [7], (that is, who's (8) J whom none of 
them have different endings for the Numbers. II In, 
which, what, are called Interrogatives, when they 
are uſed in aſking queſtions, The two latter of them 
have no variation of Number or Caſe. Each, every © 
[9] either, are called Diſtributives, becauſe e | 
denote the perſons, or things, that make up a num. 
ber, as taken ſeparately and ſingly. 3 
Own, and ſelf, in the Plural lues, are joined to 
the Poſſeſſives my, our, thy, your, his, her, their, as, 1 
my own hand; myſelf, yourfetves ; both of them 1 1 
preſſing emphaſis, or oppoſition; as, ] did it 1 : 


$9 [27+ -4 is by ſome authors made the Poſſcflive Caſe of which, | 
Feds to things as well as perfons ; I think improperly, | 
% The queſtion, whoſe ſolution I require, * we. 
I, what the ſex of women moſt defire.” Dryden. ; 7 
Is there any other doerrine, whoſe followers are puniſhed ? Adi. 4 


The higher Poetry, which loves to conſider every thing as bear | * 
ing a Perſonal Character, frequently applies the perſonal Poſſeſſnt) 13 4 
"whoſe to inanimate beings : : 

Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe. Miltos, 

[3] So the Saxon brog hath the Poſleſſive Caſe wes, Note, that 
the Saxons rightly placed the Aſpifate before the w: as we now pro- | 
"nounce it. This will be evident to any one that ſhall confider ii 
me manner he pronounces the words what, when; that is, Beo- o =. 
-en. 

[9] Every was formerly much uſed as a Pronominal Adjectire, 
fanding by itſelf; as, © He propoſeth unto God their neceſſities, and 
they their own requeſts, for relief in evety of them. Hooker, V. 39. 
We now ſhould ſay, every one, 37 


* ry 
Yrs 


4 


5 
x 
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1 ſelf,” that is, and no one elſe: the latter alſo 
of forming the Reciprocal -Pronoun ; as, he hurt 
„% bimſelf. Himſelf, themſelves, ſeem to be uſed in 
2 be Nominative Caſe. by corruption inſtead of his 
[lf [io], their ſelven: as, che came bimſelf ; 
they did it thenſelves;- | where himſelf, themſelves, 
Fannot be in the Objective Caſe. Af this be ſq, 
7 75 muſt be, in theſe inſtances, not a Pronoun, 
but a Noun. Thus Dryden uſes it: 

5 % What I ſhow, 

„ Thy felf may freely on thy ſelf beſtow.” 

1 Our ſelſ, the Plural Pronominal Adjectiye with 
the Singular ene is peculiar: to the Regal 
Style. $5715 (ul 
| is an AdjeQtive 3. 3.0r rerhaps the Participle 
*#{(owen) of the obſolete verb ta ee; 3 to poſſeſs ; ta 
be the right owner of a thing; 

All Nouns whatever in Grammatical Conftruc- 
in| tion are of the Third Perſon: except when an ad- 

gareſs is made to a Perſon; then the Noun, (an- 
a to what is called the Vocative Caſe i in La- 

ta ) is of the Second Ferſon. 1161} gil 180; 


7 


[10] His ſelf and their ſelves were formerly in uſe, even in the Ob- 
E ;-Qive Caſe after a Prepoſition: Every of us, each for bis ſelf, la- 
5 doured how to recover him,” Sidney, That they would willingly 


324 of their u endeavour to keep a tual chaſtity,” Stat. 2 


Ca ADJECTIVE; 
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AN Adjective i is a word added to a Subſtantive to iu 
expreſs its Quality [1]. | 1 
In Engliſh the Adjective is not varied on account . 
# Gender, Number, or Caſe, The only varia. 
tion it admits of | is that of the Degrees of Compa- ; 
riſon. | 
Qualities for the moſt part admit of more ani 5 
leſs, or of different degrees: and the words thai 7 
expreſs fuch Qualities have accordingly proper 
ſorms to expreſs different degrees. When a Qua. . 
lity is ſimply expreſſed, without any relation to the 
ſame in a different degree, it is called the Poſitive; 
as wiſe, great, When it is expreſſed with aug- 
mentation, or with reference to a leſs degree of the 
. fame, it is called the Comparative; as, wiſer, great.. 
-er. When it is expreſſed as being in the higheſt 
. degree of, all, it is called the Superlative; ; hos wil ; 
- eſt, greateſt. . --+ HF 
So that the A 1 5 or Poſitive, derbe 24 
Comparative by adding r or er; and Super 


[1] Ad ieQtives are very improperly called Kew: ; for they are nc 
the Name 0 things. The Adjectives good, white, are applied to the 
| Nouns man, ſnow, to expreſs the Qualities belonging to thoſe Sub- 
jets ; but the Names of thoſe Qualities in the Abſtract, (that is, con. 3 F 
Gdered in themſelves, and without being attributed to any Subject) 
are goodneſs „ Whiteneſs ; and theſe are Nouns, or Subflantives, "4 


oy 

oth 

5 

K 5 

1 

. 

3 

8 7 * 
I 2 
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dy adding , or ef, to the end of it. And the Ad- 
verbs more and ng placed before the AdjeCtiye have 
the ſame effect; as, wiſe, more wiſe, moſi wiſe [2]. + 
> * Monoſyllables, for the moſt part, are compated 
7 er and g/t; and Diſſyllables by more and moft - 
a8, mild, milder, mildeſt; frugal, . more frugal, moſ? 
1 4 rugal. Diſſyllables ending in 5, as happy, lovely'; 
and in le after a mute, as able, ample ; of accented 
on the laſt ſyllable, as diſertet, polite; "eaſily adinſt 


to 


1 ol er and off, Words ; toc we than two ſyllables 
hardly ever admit of thofe terminations. 


In. ſome few, words the Superlative is formed hy 


ſa; PP _ Ninh : ; 
„ adding the Adverb meſt to the end of them: as, ne 
3 4 2] Double Comparatives and Superlatives are improper : , -+ 


per 
9 ««-The Duke of Milan, 
> of And his more braver Daughter could controul the 4 
S F g v * 2 | 2 Shakeſpear, Tempett. 
After the moſt Hraiteſt ſect of our religion I lived a Phariſee.“ Ac 
xxvi. 5. 80 likewiſe AdjeQives, that have in themſelves a Superla- 
= tive ſignification, admit not properly the Superlative form ſuperadded: 
1 Whoſoever of you will be chief, ſhall be ſervant of all.“ Mart 
ſt. + 44. One of the firſt and chi e inſtances of prudence. At - 
"= terbury; Serm, IV. While the extreme parts of the earth were 
XX meditating a ſubmiſſion.” Ibid. I. 4. FER 't 
But firſt and chi with thee bring 
Him, that yon ſoars on golden wing, 
5 -Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. . Ms 
e The Cherub Contemplation.” “ Milton, II Penſeroſo. 
0 «© That on the ſea's extreme border ſtood.“ Addiſon, Travels. 
But Poetry is in poſſeſſion of theſe two improper Supetlatives, and 
may be indulged in the uſe of them. EIS ; 


; 4 The Double Superlative meft bigbeſ is a Phraſe peculiar to the Old 
| % Vulgar Tranſlation of the Pſalms, where it | acquires a ſingular pro- 


piriety from the Subject to which it is applied, the Supreme Bein 
5 who is higher then the highefl, Icy : * an 


1 2 3 | as thermsſt, 
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of Cuſtom is apt to get the better of Analogy, that 


many, mere, me/t ; and a few others, | 


e 


m 


Theie ire three kinds of Verbs; Active, Puffivb, 
and Neuter Verbs. #4 bags 


A Verb Active expreſſes an Action, and neceſſa- 
rily implies an agent, and an object acted upon: as, 
ta love; I love Thomas.“ 8 
A Verb Paſſive exprelſſes a Paſſion, or a Suffer- 
ing, or the receiving ef an Action; and neceffarily 
implies an Object acted upon, and an Agent by 


C]“ Leffer, ſays Mr. Johnſon, is a barbarous corruption of Leſs, 
ormed by the vulgar from the habit of terminating compariſons in er. 
. ** Attend to what a Ir Muſe indites,” | | Addiſon, 
M orſer ſounds much more barbarous, only becauſe it has not been ſo 


r 

« Chang'd to a wwerſer ſhape thou canſt not be. e 
"+ Fon | Shakeſpear, 1 Hen. VI. 

« A dreadful quiet felt, and zocrſer far er 

Than arms, a ſullen interval of war. Dryden. 
5 | which 


thermo/t, .utterme/?, or utmoſt, untermeſt, uppermoſt, 


In Engliſh, as in moſt languages, there are ſome 
words of very common uſe, in which the caprice 


are irregular in this feſpect; as, good, better, zen: 
bad, worſe, worſt ; little, leſs [3], lea; much, or 


A VERB is a %% which ſigniftes to be, to do, 
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3 which it is ated upon: as, to be laued; Thomas 


is loved by me.” 


So when the Agent takes the lead in the Sen- 


7 tence, the Verb is Active, and is followed by the 
Object: when the Obje& takes the lead, the Verb 
is Paſſive, and is followed by the Agent. 


A Verb Neuter expreſſes Being, or a ſtate or con- 
dition of being; when the Agent and the Object 
acted upon coincide, and the event is properly nei- 
ther Action nor Paſſion, but rather ſomething be- 
tween both: as, Tam, I ſleep, I walk.. . 

The Verb Active is called alſo Tranſitive, be- 
cauſe the Action paſſeth over to the Object, or hath. 
an effect upon ſome other thing: and the Verb 
Neuter is called Intranſitive, becauſe the effect is 
confined within the Agent, and doth net paſs over 
to any object [4].. | 

In Engliſh many Verbs are uſed both in an Ac- 
tive and a Neuter ſignification, the conſtruction 
only detgrmining of which kind they are, 


4] The ditinQion between Verbs abfolotely Neuter, as to fleep ; 
and Verbs Active Intranſitive, as to wall, though founded in nature 
and truth, is of little uſe in Grammar, Indeed it would rather per- 
plex than aſſiſt the learner : for the difference between Verbs Active 
and Neuter, as Tranſiti ve and Intranſitive, is eafy and obvious; but 
the difference between Verbs abſolutely Neuter and intranfitively Ac- 
tive is not always clear, But however theſe latter may differ in na- 
ture, the Conſtruction of them both is the ſame: and Grammar ie 
not ſo much concerned with their real, as with theic Gramumtical, 


properties, 
C4 To 
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with the ſeveral Perſonal Pronouns ; of Number, 
by which it correſponds with the Number of the 
Noun, Singular or Plural; of Time, by which it 
repreſents the being, action, or paſſion, as Preſent, 
Paſt, or Future; whether Imperfectly or Perfectly; 
that is, whether paſſing in ſuch time, or then fi- 
niſned; and laſtly of Mode, or of the various 
Manner in which the being, action, or paſſion is 
expreſſed. 

In a Verb therefore are to be conſidered the Per- 
ſon, the Number, the Time, and the Mode. 
The Verb in ſome parts of it varies its endings 
to expreſs, or agree with, different Perſons of the 
ſame Number: as, I u,, Thou /ove/?, He lov- 
eth, or loves.“ | 

So alſo to expreſs different Numbers of the ſame 
Perſon : as, Thou love, ye love; He loveth, 
they love [5].“ | 


Ts In the Plural Number of the Verb, there is no variation of 
encing to expreſs the different Perſons ; and the three Perſons Plural 
are the ſame alſo with the firſt Perſon Singular: moreover in the 
Preſent Time of the Subjunctive Mode all Perſonal Variation is wholly 
dropt. Vet is this ſcanty proviſion of terminations ſufficient for all 
the purpoſes of diſcourſe, nor does any ambiguity ariſe from it ; the 
Verb being always attended either with the Noun expreſſing the Sub- 
ject acting or ated upon, or the Pronoun repreſenting it. For which 
reaſon the Plural termination in en, they loven, they weren, formerly 


in uſe, was laid aſide as unneceſſary, and hath long been obſolete. 
80 


To the ſignification of the Verb is ſuperadded the | 1 
deſignation of Perſon, by which it correſponds 
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So likewiſe to expreſs different Times, in which 
any thing is repreſented as being, acting, or acted 
upon: as, I love, I loved; I bear, I bore, I have 
r 3 6D <td Es 
The Mode is the Manner of repreſenting the Be- 
ing, Action, or Paſſion. When it is ſimply declared, 
or a queſtion is aſked concerning it, it is called the 
Indicative Mode; as, „ Jeve, loveft thou:“ when 
it is hidden, it is called the Imperative; as, love 
thou :” when it is ſabjoined as the end or deſign, or 


. 1 under a condition, a ſuppoſition, or the 


Ake, for the moſt part depending on ſome other 
Verb, and having a Conjunction before it, it is 
called the Subjunctive; as, „ if I love ; if thou 
love ” when it is barely expreſſed without any limi- 
zation of perſon or number, it is called the Infini- 
tive; as, © to /ove:” and when it is expreſſed in a 
form in which it may be joined to a Noun as its 
quality or accident, parzaking thereby of the nature 
of an Adjective, it is called the Participle ; as, 
loving [ 6].” e eee Jo wat 

| [6] A Mode 18 particular form of the verb, denoting the EL Ak 
in which a thing is, does, or ſuffers ; or expreſſing an intention of 
mind concerning ſuch being, doing, or ſuffering. As far as Gram- 
mar is concerned, there are no more Modes in any language, than 


there are forms of the Verb appropriated to the denoting. of ſuch dif- 


ferent manners. of repreſentation. For inſtance 3 the. Greeks have 4 
peculiar form of the Verb by which; they expreſs the ſubject, or ma 


ter, of a With ; which properly conſtitutes an Optatipe Mode : but 
| | C 5 . 4 vi! 4 ab 


A) off Wah 2 11 7 Raigane 1 
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But to expreſs the Time of the Verb the English 
uſes alſo the aſſiſtance of other Verbs, called there- 


c* - »>\> 4 


the Latins have no ſuch form; the ſubject of a Wiſh in their langurge 
15 ſubjoined to the With i ſeli ne or implied, 4s ſubſe 
quent to it and depending 12 . hey: ha therefore no Optative 
Mode ; but what is e in that 11 * 10 Greek, fals properly 
under the « what I le in Latin. For the ſame reaſon, , in Eng- 
liſh the ſeveral expreſſions of Conditional Will, Poſſibilit , Liberty, 
Obligation, &c, come all under the SubjunQive Mode t e mere ex- 
preſhons of Will, Poſſibility, Liberty, Obligation, &c, belong to the 
Indicative Mode: it is their Conditionality, their being ſubſequent, 
and depending upon ſomething preceding, that determines them to the 
SubjunRtive' Mode. And in this Grammatical Modal Form, bow- 
ever they may differ i in wt reſpets, Logically or Metaphyfically, 
they all agree. _ That ill, Poſſibility, Liberty, Obligation; Sc. 
though expreſſed by the ſame Verbs that are occaſionally aſed as Sub- 
junctive Auxiliaries, may belong to the Indicative Mode, will be ap- 
parent from a few examples: 
« Here we may reign ſecure.“ — 
Or of th' Eternal co- eternal beam 
May Lex preſs thee unblam'd ?* 

Pe Firm they might have ſtood, 


Yet fell, * Milton, 
% What we 2000 ld do, - 
We ould do, when we would,” | | halide, Hamlet, 
« Is this the nature, 
| Which paſßon could hot ſhake? whoſe ſolid virtue 
The ſhot of accident, or dart of chance, TIS, | 
Could neithet raze, nor pierce? Id. Othello. 
Theſe ſentences are all either declarative, or fimply i tive ; and 


however expreflive of Will, Libetty, Poffibility, or Obligation, vet 
the Verbs are all of the Indicative Mode. 

It ſeems therefore, that whatever other Metaphyſical Modes there 
may be in the theory of Univerſal Grammar, there are in ta no 
ether Grammatical Modes than thoſe above deſeribesd. 

That the Participle is a mere Mode of the Verb, is manifeſt; if our 
> rg of a Verb be admitted: for it figni: fies being,” doing, or 

ering, with the defignation of Time foperadded, But if the ef- 
fence of the Verb be made to tonſiſt in Affirmation, not only the 
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fore Auxiliaries, or Helpers ; do, be, have, ſhall, 
will : as, „1 do love, I did love; I am loved, I 
was loved; I have loved, I have been loved; I Sal, 
or will, love, or be loved.“ Bare | 


The two principal Auxiliaries, to have, and to be, 


are thus varied according to : Perſon, Number, 
Time, a and Mode. . * p - & : F , . 
Time is Preſent, Paſt, or Future. 


To HAVE. 
Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Time. | 1 
Sing. 2457 „ 
31. I have, E | We * 
& 3. He hath, or has [8]; They 


Participle will be excluded from its place in the Verb, but the Infini- 
tive itſelf alſo, which certain ancient Grammarians of great authority - 


held to be alone the genuine Verb, denying that title to all the other 
Modes. See Hex MES, p. 164. _ a 

[2 Thou, in the Polite, and even in-the Familiar Style, is diſuſed, 
and t 
Thou baſh, Though in this eaſe we apply Vu to a fingle Perſon, yet 
the Verb too myſt agree: with it in the Plural Number: it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be J hade, not You bat. You 2vas, the Second Perſon 
Plural of the Pronoun placed in agreement with the Firſt or Third 
Perſon Singular of the Verb, is an enormous Soleciſm : and yet Au- 
thors of the firſt rank have inadvertently fallen into it. © Knowing 


that you was my old maſter's good friend. Addiſon, Spect. Ne 517. . 
Would to God you was within her reach.“ Lord Bolingbroke to 


Swift, Letter 46. If you 2245 here,” Ditto, Letter 47. Iam 
juſt now as well, as when you was here. Pope to Swift, P. S. to 
Letter 56. On the contrary the Salemn Style ac mits not of Ju ſor 


a Single Perſon, This hath led Mr, Pope into a great impropriety in 


the beginning of bis Meſſiah t 


- 


% 


2 


e Plural You is employed inflead of it: we ſay . You have, not 


C0; Paſt 
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. | 
e had. 


3. He had; = They 


# 3 Future Time. | 
1. I ſhall, or will, We \ ſhall, 


2. Thou ſhalt, or wilt [9], have; Ye or will, 4 15 


3. He ſhall, or will, They ] have. 


% O Thou my voice inſpire 
Who touch'd Ifaiah's hallow'd lips with fire!“ 


The Solemnity of the Style would not admit of You for Thou in the 74 
Pronoun : nor the meaſure of the Verſe touchedſ?, or didft touch, in 
the Verb; as it indiſpenſably ought to be, in the one, or the other of 


theſe two forms: You who touched; or Thou who toucbedſ, or didſi 
tourb. Again: | 

“ Tuſt of thy word, in every thought fincere, 

Who #new no wiſh but what the world might hear.“ 
| 2 , Pope, Epitaph, 
It ought to be your in the firſt line, or knezveft in the ſecond. 
In order to avoid this Grammatical inconvenience, the two diſtinct 
forms of Thou and You are often uſed promiſcuouſly by our modern 
Poets, in the ſame Poem, in the ſame Paragraph, and even in the 
Tame Sentenee ; very inelegantly and improperly : 
„% Now, now I ſeize, I claſp thy charms ; 

And now you burft, ah cruel! from my arms.“ Pope, 

[8} Hath properly belongs to the ſerious and ſolemn ftyle ; bas, to 
the familiar, The ſame may be obſerved of doth and does, 

„ But, confounded with thy art, 

© IFnquires her name, that has his heart.“ Waller. 
„ Th' unwearied Sun from day to day 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay.” Addiſon, 
The nature of the ſtyle, as well as the harmony of the yerſe, ſeems to 
require in theſe places hath and doth; 

[9] The Auxiliary Verb will is always thus formed in the ſecond 
and third Perſons ſingular ; but the Verb te will, not being an Auxi- 
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* 


Imperative Mode. 


© Let us have, 
2. Have thou, Have ye, 
or, Do thou have, or, Do ye have, 


3. Let him have; Let them have. 
: Subjunctive Mode. 

Preſent Time. 
1 | We 


Thou have; Ye have, 
He They 
Infinitive Mood. 
Preſent, To have: Paſt, To have had. 
Participle. 
Preſent, Having: Perfect [1], Had: 
Paſt, Having had. 
16 
Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Time. 
1. I am, We { 
2, T hou art, Ye are, 
3- He is; They 


liary, is formed regularly in thoſe Perſons: I wi, Thou 2villeft, Fe 
willeth or wills, © Thou, that art the author and beſtower of life, 


canſt doubtleſs reſtore it alſo, if thou wil”, and when thou 2vill'ft : 


but whether thou vil” [wilt] pleaſe to reſtore it, or not, that 
Thou alone knoweſt.. Atterbury, Serm, I. 7. 

[1] This Participle repreſents the action as complete and finiſhed; 
and, being ſubjoined to the Auxiliary o have, conſtitutes the Perfect 
Times ; I call it therefore the PerfeR Participle, The ſame ſubjoined 


Or, 


>> J Sbort INT ROVeT TON | 
<a 5 * 
1. I am, We 3 il 
2. Thou beeſt Ye fel! . 
1 He is [2] 5 | e They 5 | ; . 


1. I was, : 5 We 
Thou waſt, | Ye were. 
3. He was; They 
| Future Time. 
1. I ſhall, or will, We ſhall 
Thou ſhalt, or wilt, be; Ye or will, 
3. He ſhall, or will, They J be. 
Imperative Mood. 1 
5. Let us be, 1 
2. Be thou, Be ye, 3 
or, Do thou be, or, Do ye be, 2 
3. Let him be; Let them be. 
Subſunctive Mode. 
Preſent Time. 2 
1. 1 | We * 
2. Thou f be; Ye f be. 1 
3. He They H 
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to the Auxiliary to be, conſtitutes the Paſſive Verb; and in that. +4 
ſtate, or when uſed Without the Auxiliary in a paſſive ſenſe, is called 
the Paſſive Participle. | 1 

; ba * I think it be thine indeed; for thou lieſt in it.“ Sbakeſpear, 
Hamlet. Be, in the Singular Number of this Time and Mode, is 
wholly obſolete ; and is become ſeme what antiquated in the Plural. 
Paſt 


7 
f : EASTYIO UCO AG 1 ode % * 
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_ Paſt Time. lis, . 

1. I were, | | We 
| 2. Thou wert al. 4 Ye. 1 
3. He were ge ben 


N -Tafinitive Mode. 
Preſent, To be: Paſt, To have been. 
Participle, | 
Preſent, Being: Perfect, Been: 
Paſt, Having been. 
The Verb Active is thus varied according to 
ky © Perſon, N umber, Time and Mode, 
= Indicative Mode. 
Preſent T we, 


Sing. Plur. 
8 1. 1 love, We 
S 2. Thou loveſt, ve P love. 
2 3. He loveth, or loves; =. "They | 
| Paſt Time. 
1. I loved, GM We 
2. Thou lovedſt, Ye f loved. 
3. He loved; | They”. 
I | [3]. % Before the ſun, | 
4 ore the Heav'ns thou tuerr. Milton, 
Remember what thou wert.“ : Dryden, 
knew thou wert not flow to bear.“ Addifon, 


1% Thou Who of old wert ſent to Iſrael's court, 5 Prior. 
4% All this thou wert.“ | | 


« Thou Stella, wert no longer young, 8 
2 When Grit for thee | wy harp I ſtrung,” _ "Sift, 


Future 


I. 
2. 
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Future Time. 5 
I ſhall, or will, We A1 ſhall 1 
Thou ſhalt, or wilt, love; Ye For will 
He ſhall, or will, They ] love, 


Imperative Mode. 

Let us love, 
Love ye, 
or, Do ye love, 


I. | 
2. Love thou, 


or, Do thou love, 


have loved [4]. 


3- Let him love; Let them love, 
Subjunctive Mode, 4 
Preſent Time. | 9 
. We 11121 f 8 
2. Thou love; Ye love. 
3. He | They . 
And, 2 
2. Thou mayeſt love; Ye and 58 
3. He may They Va 
Paſt Time. 1 
1. I might Ne might love; 5 1 I 
2. Thou mighteſt love; Ve f and 1 
3. He might They have loved [4]. | 


Shall we in deference to theſe great authorities allow bert to be the 
fame with ecaft, and common to the Indicative and Subjunctive Mode? 
or rather abide by the practice of our beſt antient writers; the proprie- 
ty of the language, which requires, as fardas may be, diſtinct forms ' 
for different Modes ; and the analogy of formation in "each Mode; 31 
zb, Thou aſt ; I were, Thou «vert ? all winch conſpire. to make 


bert peculiar to the Sabjunctive Mode. 3 
4] Note, that the Imperfect and Perfect Times are here put to- "* 
ether. And it js to be obſerved, that in the S»bjunftive Mode, the 8 
And, , 
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I could, ſhould, would; Thou couldſt, &c. 
8 love ; and have loved. , 


Infinitive Mode. 

> Preſent, To love: Paſt, to have loved. 
9 Participle. | 
2 Z Preſent, Loving; Perfect, Loved: Paſt, 

F Having loved, CO TNT 
= But in diſcourſe we have often occaſion to ſpeak 
of Time not only as Preſent, Paſt, and Future, at 
large and indeterminately, but alſo- as ſuch with 
ſome particular diſtinction and limitation; that is, 
. as paſſing, or finiſhed; as imperfect, or perfect. 
Ibis will beſt be ſeen in an example of a Verb laid 
out and diſtributed according to theſe diſtinctions 
olf Time. | | as 1 


5 


2 


S Prong © Si pod peog gens 


- Indefinite, or Undetermined, 
I Time : | 
Preſent, Paſt, Future, 
l love; I loved; I ſhall love, 
5 Definite, or Determined, 
; Time: 


Proſent Imperfect: I am (new) loving. 


Preſent Perfect: I have (now) loved. 
5 th event being ſpoken of under a condition, or ſuppofition, er in the 


5 form of a wiſh, and therefore as doubtful and contingent, the Verb 
> itſelf in the Preſent, and the Auxiliary both of the Preſent and Paſt 
—> Imperfe& Times, often carry with them ſomewhat of a Future ſenſe : 
= as, © If he come to-morrow, 1 may ſpeak to him.“ If he 
mould, or would, come to-morrow, I might, would, * or 
3 4 — os Rr uh + 
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Paſt Imperfect: I was (then) loving. 

Paſt Perfect: I had (then) loved. 
Future Imperfect: I ſhall (then) be loving. 
Future Perfect: I ſhall (chen) have loved. 

It is needleſs here to ſet down at large the ſever} | 
Variations of the Definite Times ; as they conſiſt 
only in the proper Variations of the Auxiliary, 
joined to the Preſent or Perfe& Participle, which 
have been already given. 

To expreſs the Preſent and Paſt Imperfe& of 
the Active and Neuter Verb, the Auxiliary do is 
ſometimes uſed : I do (now) love: I did (then) 
love. 

Thus with very little variation of the Principal 
Verb the fevers circuimſtances of Mode and Time 
are clearly expreſſed by the help of the Auxiliaries, E 
be, have, do, let, may, can, ſhall, will. If 

The peculiar force of the ſeveral Auxiliaries is to 
be obſerved. Do and did mark the Action itſelf, | 
or the Time of it [5], with greater force and diſ- 


ſhould, ſpeak to him. Obſerve alſo, that the Avuxiliaries fbould and 
. in the Imperfeft Times are uſed to yo the Preſent, as welt 


as the Paſt ; as, It js my deſire, that he Gould, or would, [now] 
come; as well as, It was my defire, he - „ or would, 
[then] come. So that in this Mode the preciſe Time of the Verb is 
very much determined by the nature and drift of the Sentence, 


+ Perdition cateb ſoul 
1 1 4 my 


love thee l—— : 
« This to me 44. 
dreadful ſecrecy i . ». eſpear, 
: 122 — 2 * Sherlock, Vol. I. Difc. 7. 
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tinction. They are alſo of frequent and almoſt 
neceſſary uſe in Interrogative and Negative Senten- 
ces. They ſometimes alſo ſupply the place of ano- 
ther Verb, and make the repetition of it; in the 


A ſame or a ſubſequent ſentence, unneceſſary : as, 


« He loves not plays, 
As Wow 4, Antony.“ 
03 b -- _ - Shakeſpear, Jul. Car. 


Let does not only. expreſs permiffion ; but praying, 
exhorting, commanding, May and might expreſs 
the poſfibility or liberty of doing a thing: can and 
&uld, the power. Mzuft is ſometimes called in for 
4 helper, and denotes neceffity. Will i in the firſt 
Perſon, fingular and plural promiſes or threatens ; 
in theſecond and third Perſons only foretells: all, 
on the contrary, in the firſt Perſon ſimply foretells; 
in the ſecond and third Perſons promiſes, com- 
mands, or threatens [6]. But this muſt be under- 
ſtood of Explicative Sentences ; for when the Sen- 


tence is Interrogative, Juſt the reverſe for the moſt 


Ves, I did love her: that is, at that time, or once; intimating 
a negation, or doubt, of preſent love. 

4e The Lord called Samuel: and he ran unto Eli, and ſaid, Here 
am I, for thou called me, ---And the Lord called yet again, Samuel. 
And Samuel aroſe and went to Eli, and ſaid, Here am I, for thou * 
call me.“ 1 Sam, iii, 4---6, 

[6] This diſtinction was not obſerved en as to the word /ball, 
which was uſed in the Second and Third Perſons to expreſs ſimply the 
Event, So likewiſe ſhould was uſed, where we now make ole of 
would, See the Vulgar Tranſlation of the Bible, : 


part 


\ 
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part takes place: Thus, I /all,go ; you will, BB 1 
go; expreſs event 4 but, ec i you go?“ 
imports intention; and ſhall I go!“ refers to the 
will of another. But again, « he ſhall go,” and, 
& Hall he go? both imply will, expreſſing or re- 
ferring to a command. | Wald primarily denotes = 
inclination of will ; and. Heul, obligation: but 13 

they both vary their import, and are often uſed to 


expreſs ſimple event. 

Do and have make the Preſent 1 did, hay 55 
the Paſt; hall, will, the Future: let is employed i in 
forming the Imperative Mode; may, might, could, 
would, ſhould, in forming the Subjunctive. Tbe 55 
Prepoſition to placed before the Verb m: kes the In- 
finitive Mode [7]. Have, through I "feveral 99 
[7] Biſhop Wilkins gives the following elegant inveſtigation of the 3 
Modes in his Real Chara#er, Part iii. Chap. 5 bp 
* To ſhew in what manner the Subject is to be joined with his Pre- 
dicate, the Copula between them is affected with a Particle, which Wt 
from the uſe of it is called Modus, the manner or Mode. 

Now the Subject and Predicate may be joined together either Simply, 
or with ſome kind of Limitation z and accordingly theſe Modes are 
either Primary or Secondary. 5 5 

The Primary Modes are called by Grammarians Indicative and Im 
perative. 6 
When the matter is declared to be ſo, or at leaſt when it ſeems in 
che Speaker's power to have it be ſo, as the bare union of Subject 
and Predicate would import, then the Copula is nakedly expreſſed 
without any variation: and this manner of expreſſing it is called the 
Indicative Mode. 

When it is neither delared to be ſo, nor ſeems to be immediately 
in the Speaker's power to have it ſo; then he can do no more in 
words but make out the expreſſion of his will to him that hath the 
thing in his power; namely to | 

Modes 
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Modes and Times, is placed only before the Perfect 
Participle ; and be, in like manner, before the Pre- 
ſent and Paſſive Participles : the reſt only before the 
Verb, or another Auxiliary, in its Primary Form. 
When an Auxiliary is joined to the Verb, the 
Auxiliary goes through all the variations of Perſon 


Superior F Petition, | Ky 
his { Equal | by ſ Perſuaſion, | And the man- 
Inferior Command. 
ner of theſe affecting the Copula (Be it ſo, or, let it be fo, i is called 
the Imperative Mode; of which there are theſe three varieties very fit 
to be diſlinctly vrovided for. As for that other uſe of the Imperative 
Mode, when it ſignifies Permiſſion ; this may be ſufficiently, . 

by the Secondary Mode of Liberty : You may do it. 

The Secondary Modes are ſuch, as, when the Copula is affected 
with anv of them, make the Sentence to be (as Logicians 1 it) 

a Modal Propoſition, 

© This happens, when the matter in diſcourſe, namely, the bits, 
or doing, or ſuffering of a thing, is conſidered, not imply by itſelf, 
but gradually in its cauſes, from which it proceeds either contingently, 
or nec eſſarily. N 

Then a thing ſeems to be left as Contingent, when the Speaker ex- 
preſſes only the Poſſibility of it, or his own Liberty to it. 


1. The Poſſibility of a thing We upon the Power of its end; 
and may be expre ſſed 


© Abſolute Can, 
when Leal 4 5 by the Particle Could, 


2. The Liberty of a thing depends upon a freedom from all obſta- 
cles either — or without, and is uſually expreſſed in our language 
A ſolute May, 
when 1 edge 5 by the Particle 125 2 


bt. | 
Then a thing ſeems to be of Neceſſity, when — Speaker expreſſeth 


the — of his own _ or ſome other G upon him from 
without. 


3. The — —2 f the Will is expreſſed, 
Abſolute Will, 
3 5 by the Particle 


Would. 
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and Number, and the Verb itſelf continues invari- ev 
ably the ſame. When there are two or more Aux- 34 P⸗ 
iliaries joined to the Verb, the firſt of them only is be 
varied according to Perſon and Number. Thy 87 
Auxiliary mu/t admits of no variation. 55 
The Pachve Verb is only the Participle Paſſive; Bis 
{which for the moſt part is the ſame with the Inde- ph 
finite Paſt Time Active, and always the ſame wit 
the Perfect Participle) joined to the Auxiliary Verb 
to be through all its Variations: as, I am loved; 1 
woas loved; I have been loved; 1 fhall be loved: and 
ſo on, through all the Perlons, the Numbers, the 3 
Times, and the Modes. 25 
The Neuter Verb is varied like the Active; but, 85. 
baving ſomewhat of the Nature of the Paſſive, ad- 
mits in many inſtances of the Paſſive form, retain- 
ing ſtill the Neuter ſignification; chiefly in ſuch 1 0 
Verbs as ſignify ſome ſort of motion, or change of 
place or condition: as, I am come; I was gone ; 1 7 
am grown ; I was _ [8]. The Verb am in this 5 
caſe preciſely defines the Time of the action or 


4. The Neceſſity of a thing from ſome external Obligation, WARE "#Y 
Natural or Moral, which we call Duty, is expreſſed, 4 | 
* Abſolute Muſt, ought, ſhall ; 

if de — 5 by che Particle Muſt, — Kal 
See alſo Hermes, Book I. Chap. viii. | 
[$] I doubt much of the propriety of the following examples: 
* e rules of our holy Religion, from which we are infinitely 
fevervedy" Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 27. The whole obligation 
cf hat *aw and covenant, which God made the Jews, vas alſo ceaſ- 
a.” Ib. Vol. II. Serm, 52, © Whoſe number vwa now amounted 


2 event, 


. 


* 7 
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0 1 event, but does not change the nature of it; the 


=> Paſſive form ſtill expreſſing, not properly a Paſſion, 
but only a ftate or condition of Being. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


IN Engliſh both the Paſt Time Active and the 
EY ] Participle Perfe&, or Paſive, are formed by 
| adding to the Verb ed; or d only when the Verb 
ends in e: as, turn, turned; love, loved. The Verbs 
that vary from this rule, in either or in both caſes, 
= are eſteemed Irregular. | | 
4 The nature of our language, the Accent and 
Pronunciation of it, inclines us to contract even 
: 8 all our Regular Verbs: thus loved turned, are com- 
= monly pronounced in one ſyllable, ld, turn d; 
and the ſecond Perſon which was originally in three 
= ſyllables, lovedeft, turnedefl, is become a diffyllable, 
lovedſt, turnedfl for as we generally throw the ac- 
ent as far back as poſſible towards the firſt part of 
the word, {in ſome even to the fourth ſyllable from 
the end,) the ſtreſs being laid on the firſt ſyllables, 
the reſt are pronounced in a lower tone, more ra- 


to three hundred.“ Swift, Contefts and Diſſenſions, Cap. 3- ** This 
"Mareſchal, upon ſome diſcontent, was entered into a conſpiracy 
-againft his mafter.”* Addiſon, Freeholder, Ne qr, Neuter Verbs 
are ſometimes employed very improperly as Aftives : I think it by 
Ko means a fit and decent thing tt we Charities, and to erect the re- 
putation of one upon the ruins of another,” Atterbury, Vol. 1, 


Term, 2, 
pidly 
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ly dropt, or blended into one another. 


ed into others of the ſame organ, or of a kindred 
ſpecies. This occaſions a further deviation from 
the regular form: thus, /oveth, turneth, are con- 
tracted into {ov'th, turn'th, and theſe for eaſier pro- 
nunciation immediately become loves, turns. 

Verbs ending in ch, ch, p, x, Il, ſs, in the Paſt 
Time Active and the Participle Perfect or Paſſive 
admit the change of ed into t; as ſnatcht, checlt, 
ſnapt, mixt, dropping alſo one of the double letters, 


diuelled, paſſed : thoſe that end in /, m, n, p, after a 
diphthong, more overſhorten the di TA change 
it into a ſingle ſhort vowel; as dealt, dreamt, meant, 


quickneſs of the pronunciation, and Ban Ki the d 

after a ſhort vowel will not eaſily coaleſce with' the 

preceding conſonant. 'Thoſe that end in ve,change 

alſo v into 7; as, bereave, bereft ; leave, left; be- 

cauſe likewiſe v after a ſhort. vowel will not Saab 
coaleſce with t. ; 

EOS | All 


pidly and indiſtinctly; and ſo are often either whol. | 


dwelt, pat; for ſnatched, checked, ſnapped, mixed, | 


felt, ſlept, &c. all for the ſame reaſon; from the 


It ſometimes happens alſo, that the word which 
ariſes from a regular change does not ſound eaſily ot 
agreeably; ſometimes by the rapidity of our pro- 
nunciation the vowels are ſhortened or loſt ; and the 
conſonants which are thrown together do not eafily i 
coaleſce with one another, and are therefore chang- 
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. All theſe, of which we have hitherto given ex- 
amples, are conſidered not as Irregular, but as 


. 


{Contracted only; and in moſt of them the Intire 
* ö 2 

tas well as the Contracted form is uſed. _ 

| The formation of Verbs in Engliſh, both Regy- 


lar and Irregular, is derived from the Saxon. | 
The Irregular Verbs in Engliſh are all Monoſyl- 
lables, unleſs compounded ; and they are for the 
© moſt part the ſame words which are Irregular Verbs 
in the Saxon. n * 

As all our Regular Verbs are ſubject to ſome 
kind of Contraction, ſo the firſt Claſs of Irregulars 
is of thoſe that become ſo from the ſame cauſe, + - 


J. 


4 ” * — 9 C b 
N 4 39 3 "ET" $4 a 
n 8 


Irre gulars by Contraction. 


N * + 8 p by & of . 6 F as wn, Sh 
— We ee Wh COUT by Og WES Gn uy n 3 


1 Some Verbs ending in d or t have the Preſent, 
| 4 the Paſt Time, and the Participle Perfect and Paſ- 
ſive, all alike, without any variation: as, Beat, 


WF vueſt [9], caſt [1], coſt, cut, hit, hurt, knit, let, 


1 (51 Theſe two have alfo beoten and byrfen io the Particile and 
In that form they beloag to the Third Claſs of Irregulars, 
= {1] Shakeſpear uſes the Participle in the Regular Form 

= * And when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt | 

f The organs, tho' defun and dead before, 

Break up their drowfie grave, and newly move 
With cofted ſlough, and · freſh celerity.” 


D 
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lift * [2], light * [3], put, quit®, read [4], rent, 
rid, ſet, ſhed, ſhred, * . ſplit [5], ſpread, 
thruſt, wet “. 

Theſe are Contrations from beated, ' bur/ted, 
caſted, & e; becauſe of the difagreeable ſound of the 
ſyllable! * after d'or f 6]. 

Others in the Paſt Time, and participle Perfect 
and Paſſive, vary a little from the Preſent by ſnort- 


ening the diphthong, or changing the 4 into f. as, 


Lead, led; ſweat, ſwet; meet, met; bleed, bled; 


breed, bend feed, fed ; ſpeed, ſped ; bend, bent#; 
lend, Jent 1 rend, rent; ſend, ſent; ſpend, ſpent; 


build, built ; geld, gelt * ; oild; gile ® gird, girt *. 


[2] The Verbs marked thus * throughout the three Claſſes of Ir - 
regulars, have the Regular as well as the Irregular form in uſe, 

3] This Verb in the Paſt Time and Participle is pronounced ſhort, 
Tight, or lit: but the Regular Form is preferable, and prevails moſt 
in writing. 

[4] This Verb in the Paſt Time and Participle is pronounced ſhort; 
reaa, red, red; like lead, led, led; and perhaps ought to be written in 
this manner : our antient writers ſpelt i it redde. 

PS 5] Sbakeſpear uſes the Participle in the Regular Form: 

„ That ſelf hand, 

Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it 

Splitted the heart itſelf.“ Ant. and Cleop. 

[6] They follow the Saxon rule: Verbs which in the Infinitive 
end in dan and tan, (that is, in Engliſh, d and 2; for an is only the 
CharaQteriſtic termination of the Saxon Infinitive 3) * in the Preterit 
4% and Participle Preterit commonly, for the fake of better ſound, 


„ throw away the finaked ; as beet, afrd (both in the Preterit and 


« Participle Preterit) for beoted, a ed ; from beotan, afedan.” 
Hickes, Grammat. Saxon. cap. ix. © So the ſame Verbs in Engliſh, 
beat, fed, inſtead of beated, feeded, 

15 Others 


„ ah mug os 


A Go OA Qc-2> © 


. both in the Paſt Time and Participle; and change 
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Others not ending in d or t are formed by Con- 
traction; have, had, for haved ; make, made, for 
mated ; flee, fled, for flee-ed ; ſhoe, ſbad, for ſhve-ed: 

The following beſide - the Contraction change 
alſo the Vowel ;: Sell, fold ; tell, told; clothe, clad“. 

Stand, ſtood ; and dare, durſt, (which in the 
Participle hath regularly dared ;) are directly from 
the Saxon, Mandan, ſtod; dyrran, dorſle. 

| bs 
Irregulars in ght. 
The Irregulars of the Second Claſs end in RY 


the vowel or diphthong into au or ou: they are 
taken from the Saxon, in which the termination 
is hte. | 

| Saxon. 
Bring, brought: Bringan, brohte. 
Buy, bought: Bycgean, bohte. 
Catch, caught: | Tee! - * 
Fight fought [7]: Feotan, fut. 
Teach, taught: Lerchen, tæhte. 


75 As in this glorious, and well. foughten fiele 
We kept together in our chivalry,” ; Shakeſpear, Hen. v. 
On the fougbten field 
Michael, and his Angels, prevalent, 
Encamping, placed in guard their watches round. 
Milton, 55 L. VI. 410, 


This Participle ſeems not agreeable to the „ 
which r in this claſs of — — 


D 2 Think, . 
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Think, thought: Thecan, thokhte, 
Seek, ſought: ' Secan, cſeonhte. 
Work, wrought: MWeorcan, worhte. 


Fraught ſeems rather to be an Adjective than the 
Participle of the Verb to freight, which has regu- 
larly freighted. Raught from reach is obſolete. 


III. 
Irregulars in en. 

The Irregulars of the Third Claſs form the Paſt 
Time by changing. the vowel or diphthong of the 
Preſent ; and the Farticiple Perfect and Paſhye by 
adding the termination en, beſide, for the moſt 


part, the change of the vowelor diphthong. Theſe | 


- alſo derive their farmation in both parts from the 
Saxon. 5 


Preſent. Paſt. Participle. 
a changed into . > SDL 
Fall, fell, buen. 

2 into 6 i 
Awake, awoke®, Tawaked.] 
a into % ts of 
Forſake, forfook, forſaken. 
Shake, | ſhook, . Aken 189. 


3] Al and caſtane knave,-v6t be gad 
> 1 L * Shakeſpear, Cymb. 
_ 


Draw, 
ay 
Slay, 

e: 
Get,. 
Help, 
Melt, 
Swell, 
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took, taken. 
into cu. 3 
drew, drawn [9]. 
opts Wt 
flew, flayn [9]. 
or . r 
gat, or got, gotten. 
helped) buolpen “. 
[melted,] maolton *. 
*[ſwelled,} wollen“. 
„ = | 
- ate, eaten.. 
> "© 
© bare, or bore, born. 
brake, or broke, broken. 
clove, or clove“, — cloven®.. 
ſpake, or ſpoke, ſpoken. 
ſware, or ſwore, ſworn, - 
tare, or tors” torn. 
ware, or wore, worn, 
hove®, | hoven“. 


into 


into 


into 


« ert thou ſome ſtar, that from the ruin d roof 
Of Had Olympus by miſchance didi fall?“ 


the reft, 


D 3 


— 


; _. Milton's Poems. 
The Regular Form of the Participle in theſe places is improper, 
[9] When en follows a Vowel or Liquid the e is dropt > fo drazon, 
An (or ſflain,) are inſtead of drawen, flayen; io likewiſe known, 


born, are for knowen, boren, in the Saxon cnawen, boren : and ſo of 


Shear, 


53 
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Shear, ſhore, | ſhorn: . 
Steal, ſtole, ſtolen, or ſtoln. 
Tread, trode, trodden, 
Weave, wove, woven. 

ee into o, 8 0 

Creep, crope“, [creeped, or crept. ] 
Freeze, _..., froze, frozen. 
Seethe, >... jfod, ſodden. 

ee into at. | 

ee, G ſeen. 

3 long into # ſhort i ſhort, 
Bite, 5 bitten. 
Chide, - chidden. 
Hide, 5 hidden. 
Slide, lid, ſlidden. 

i long into o, 

Abide, abode. 

Climb, clomb, [climbed. ] 
Drive, drove, _ driven. 
Ride, rode, | ridden, 
Riſe, roſe [1], riſen, 
Shine, ſhone“, ſchined. 1 
Shrive, ſhrove, ſhriven. 


[1] Riſe, with; ſhort, hath been 8 uſed as the Paſt Time 
of this By That form of the firſt or primigenial earth, which 
riſe immediately out of Chaos, was not the ſame, nor like to that of 
the preſent earth,” Burnet, Theory of the Earth, B. I. Ch. 4. If 
we hold faſt to that ſcriptore. concluſion, that all mankind 7h from 
one head.. Ibid. B. II. Ch. 7. 


Smite, 


ma Dd. 2 4 0 2 


** — 
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Smite, ſmote, ſmitten. , 
Stride, ſtrode, ſtridden. . 
Strive, ſtrove®, ſtriven *. 
Thrive, throve [2] thriven. 

Write [3], wrote, written. 

i long into 1, 1 ſhort, 


Strike, ſtruck, ſtricken, or ſtrucken. 
i ſhort into a. 


Bid, bade, didden. 
_ gave, given. 
Sit [4], ſat, ſitten. 


[2] Mr. Pope has uſed the Regular Form of the Paſt Time of this 
Verb : : 
© In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, and eaſe, ; 
Sprung the rank weed, and tbriv'd with large increaſe.” | 
[3] This Verb is alſo formed like thoſe of i long into i ſhort ; 
Write, writ, written; and by Contraction wvrit in the Participle, but, 
I think, improperly. 4.4 1 
[4] Frequent miſtakes are made in the formation of the Participle 
of this Verb, The analogy plainly requires firten ; which was for- 
merly in uſe : The army having fitten there ſo long: Which 
was enough to make him tir, that Would not have f tien fill, though 
Hannibal had been quiet.“ Raleigh.“ That no Parliament ſhould 
be d iſſol ved, till it had „tten five months.“ Hobbes, Hiſt, of Civil 
Ware; p. 2 57. But it is now almoſt wholly diſuſed, the ſorm of the 
Paſt Time ſat, having taken'its place. The court «as ſat before Sir 
Roger came.“ Addiſon, Spect. No. 122. Dr. Middleton hath with 
great propriety reſtored the true Participle : =——** To have fitten on 
the heads of the Apoftles: —- © to have fitten upon each of them.“ 
Works, Vol. II. p. 30. © Bleſſed is the man, that hath not ſaz 
in the ſeat of the ſcornful.”* Pſal. i. 1. The old Editions have ft; 
which may be perhaps allowed a contraction of fitten. © And when 
he was ſet, his diſciples came unto him :” zation als, Matt. v. 
1.— who is ſet on the right hand". and is ſet down at 


D 4 Spit, 
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Spit, ſpat, ſpitten. 

s ſhort into 1. | 

Dig, dug“, [digged. Þ 

ie into ay. 
Ae fk lu. lien, or lain. 

o into e. 

Hold, held, holden. 

o into "S ty | 
Do, did, done, i, e. 9 

% into a, .. 

Chooſe, choſe, choſen [6]. 

ow into ew, 1 
Blow, blew, blown. 
Crow. erew. _ [crowed.] ] 
Grow, grew, grown. 
Know, knew, known. 
Throw, threw, thrown. 

ov into . 


the right hand ef the throne of Geer? in-both places wan Heb, 
viii. 1. & xii. 2. (ſee alſo Matt, xxvii. ig. Luke xxii. 55. John iti, 
12. Rev. iii. 21.) Set can be no part of the Verb toe If it be- 
long to the Veyb 10 ſer, the Tranſlation in theſe paſſages is wrong: for 
to ſet ſignifies to place, but without any defignation of the poſture of 
the placed ; which is a — of importance expreſſed 
by the original. 

5] This Neuter Verb is frequently confounded with the Verb Ac- 
tive to lay (that is, to put, or place ;) which is Regular, and has in 
the Paſt Time and Participle /ayed, or _ 

[6] © Thus having choſed each other.. 1 Hf, Vol. 


II. 2797. vo. . 
a Fly 


* 
* 
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Fly [7]>. Rews...... 41. 4 flown [8]. 
The following are Irregular. only in the Parti- 
ciple ; and that without changing the vowel. © 


Bake, ' (baked,) bazken“. 
Grave,  (graved,} graven“. 
Hew, (hewed,) hewen, or hewn®., 
Lade, 32 (laded,) * Inden. 
Load. (loaded) loaden“. 
Mow,  ' (mowed,) mown#®. 
Rive; *"(rived;? "riven. 
Daw, > (fawed,} fawn®. 
Shave, * (ſhaved,)' ſhaven“. 
Shew. © (fhewed,) *  ſhewn®.. 

en or, 72 ts" 


Show, . (gſhowed,) ſhown. - 
Sow, (cſowed,) ſown®. . 


[7] That is, a a bird, volare; whereas to fee frgnifies fugere, 2s 
from an enemy. So in the Saxon, and German, fleogan, fliegen, vo- 
tare ; flepn,' flieben, fugere. This ſeeins to be the proper diſtinction 
between to fly, and 0 flee ; which in the Preſent Time are very often 
confounded, Our Tranſlation of. the Bible is not quite free from this 
miſtake, - It hath flee for-ovlare;- in perhaps ſeven or eight places out 
of a great number; but never fly for fugere. 

[$] © For rhyme in Greece or Rome was never known | 

Till by barbarian deluges 8 exflowun.” Roſcommon, Eſſay. 

« Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inundations in our 
days, as they have formerly done? and are not the countries ſo over», 
fHeaun ſtill ſituate betwoen the tropicks *** Bentley's Sermons, 

Thus oft by mariners are ſhown 

Jo CE over loum . tn (oli. 
Here articiple of the Irregular. Verb to fly is confounded with 
that of the Regulat Verb jo ow. It ovght {2 be in dl thee ates. 


25 | Straws... 
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Straw,-ew, or ow, (ſtrawed, Les ftrown#®, 
(waxed,) 


Wax, 


waxen®. 


Some Verbs which change i i ſhort into à or 1, 
and 7 long into oz, have dropt the termination en 


in the Participle. 

i ſhort into a or x, 
Begin, began, 
Cling, clang, 
Drink, drank, 
Fling, flung, 
Ring, rang, 
Shrink, © ſhrank, 
Sing, ſang, 
Sink, ſank, 
Sling, flang, 
Slink, unk, 
Spin, ſpan, 
Spring, ſprang, 
Sting, ſtung, 
Stink, ſtank, 
String, ſtrung, 
Swim, ſwam, 
Swing, ſwung, 
Wring wrung, 


Or 


or” i 
or. 


clung, 


1 % 
8 7 


ſhrunk, 
ſung, 
ſunk, 


flung, 


ſwum, 


3 
begun. 
clung. 


drunk, or drunken. 


flung. 
rung. 
ſnrunk. 
ſung. 

ſunk. 

lung. 
funk. 


wrung. 


In many of the foregoing the original OY ana- 
logical form of the Paſt Time in 45 Which diſtin- 


guiſhed 
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guiſhed it from the Participle, is grown quite ob- 
ſolete. 


i long into on, ou, 

Bind, bound, bound, or bounden. 
Find, T A 
Gtind, ground, ground. 
Wind, wound. wound. 


That all theſe had originally the termination en 
in the Participle, is plain from the following conſi- 
derations. Drint and bind ſtill retain it; drunten, 
bonnden; from the Saxon, druncen, bounden; and 
the reſt are manifeſtly of the ſame analogy with 
theſe. Begonnen, ſonken, and funden, are uſed by 
Chaucer ; and ſome others of them appear in their 
proper ſhape in the Saxon; ſcruncen, ſpunnen, 
ſprungen, tungen, bunden. As likewiſe” in the 
German, which is only another offspring of the 
Saxon: begunnen, gełlungen, getruncten, geſungen, 
geſuncken, geſpunuen, geſprungen, geſtunc le, gesch 
wummen, geſchwuungen. 

The following ſeem to have loſt the en of the 
Participle in the ſame manner: N * 


Hang 4 hang“, bung 7. } 


[9] This Verb, when Active may perhaps be woſt perly uſed 
in the Regular Form; when Neuter, in the Irregular. But in the 
Active ſenſe of farniſhing a room with 9 — the Irregular Form 
prevails, The Vulgar Tranfation-of the ible uſes only the Regular 


Form. 
D 6 | Shoot, 
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Shoot, ; Met, -:-- ' ſhot. WW 1 

Stick, ſtuck, ſtuck. 

Come, came, come. 

Run, ran, win. 5 
"Wh, won, won. n 


Hangen, and ſcoten, are the Saxon originals of 
the two firſt Participles; the latter of which is like- 
wiſe ſtill in uſe in its firſt form in one phraſe; 2 
Hotten herring. Stuck. ſeems to be a contraction 
from fucken, as ruck now in uſe for Arrucken. 
Chaucer hath omen and wonnen + becommen is even 
"uſed by Lord Bacon [1}, And moſt of them {till 
ſubſiſt intire in the German; gehangen, — ge- 
| To this third Claſs belong the Deſective "4x 
Be, been; and Go, gone; i. e. wat! 


From this Diſtribution and account of the Trre- 
gular Verbs, if it be juſt, it appears, that originally 
there was no exception from the Rule, That the 
Participle Preterit, or Paſſiye, in Engliſh ends in 
d, t, or n. Thefirſt form included all the Re __ 
Verbs, and thoſe which are become Irregu 
Contraction ending in r. To the ſecond nth y 
belonged only thoſe which end in gt, from the 
Saxon Irregulars in hte. To the third, thoſe from 


DJ Eſay ruin,” 


gs 
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' the Saxon Irregulars in en, which have ſtill, or had 
originally, the ſame termination. 
The ſame Rule affords a proper foundation for a 
diviſion of all the Engliſh Verbs into Three Con- 
jugations; or Claſſes of Verbs, diſtinguiſhed one 
from another by a peculiar formation, in ſome 
principal part, of the Verbs belonging to each.; 
of which Conjugations reſpectively the three dif- 
ferent Terminations of the Participle might be 
the Characteriſtics. Such of the Contracted Verbs 
as have their Participles now ending in 1, might 
perhaps be beſt reduced to che firſt Conjugation, to 
which they naturally and originally belonged; and 
they ſeem to be of a very different analogy from 
thoſe in ght. But as the Verbs of the firſt Conju- 
gation would ſo greatly exceed in number thoſe ot 
both the others, whieh together make but about 
x12 [2]; and as thoſe of the third Conjugation 
are ſo various in their form, and incapable of being 
reduced to one plain Rule; it ſeems better. in prac- 
tice to conſider the firſt in ed as the only Regular 
form, and the others as deviations from it; after 
the example of the Saxon and German Gramma- 
rians. N 
r es Bogele 


4300. See Dr. Ward's Eſſays on the Engliſh Language; the Catag 


lvgue of Engliſh Verbs. The whole number ei Irregular Verbs 
Defective included, is about 120. 1 8 wy 
To 
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To the Irregular Verbs are to be added the De. || 


fective; which are not only for the moſt part Irre- 
gular, but are alſo wanting in ſome of their parts. 
They are in general words of moſt frequent and 
vulgar uſe; in which Cuſtom is apt to get the 
better of Analogy. Such are the Auxiliary Verbs, 
moſt of which are of this number. They are in 
uſe only in ſome of their Times, and Modes; and 
ſome of them are a Compoſition of Times of ſeve- 
ral DefeRive Verbs having the ſame ſignification. 


Preſent. Paſt. Participle. 
—— ne,, en. 
G, nde 

n | went, gone. 
May, might. | 
Ought, ought, 

Quoth, / —_ quoth. 

Saal, ſhould, 

Weet, wit, or wot ; wot. 

W.. wenn. 

Wis, Sa wilt, 


There are not in Engliſh ſo many as a Hundred 
Verbs, (being only the chief part, but not all, of 
the Irregulars of the Third Claſs) which have a 
diſtin and different form for the Paſt Time Act- 
ive and the Participle Perfect or Paſſive. The 


general bent and turn of the language is towards 
the 
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the other form, which makes the Paſt Time and 
the Participle the ſame. This general inclination 
and tendency of the language, ſeems to have given 
occaſion to the introducing of a very great corrup- 
tion z by which the Form of the Paſt Time is con- 
founded with that of the Participle in theſe Verbs, 
few in proportion, which have them quite different 
from one another. This confuſion prevails greatly 
in common diſcourſe, and is too much authoriſed 
by the example of ſome of our beſt Writers (3). 
mae It is e ſands? He begun, for he began; 3 he un, 


153 cc He would have ſpoke,” 
Milton, P. L. 2. 517. 
«© Words interwove with fighs found out their way.” 


| Pl. . 621. 
«& And to his faithful ſervant bath in place 
Bore witneſs gloriouſly.” : Samſos, Ag. # 1752, 
*« And envious darkneſs, ere they could return, 


Had fiole them from me.“ Comus, 9 195. 
Here it is obſervable, that the Author's MS. and the Firſt Edition 
have it ftolne, | 

* And i in triumph bad ade. . P P, R. ili. . 36, 
FE. I have choſe ma 
This perfect man. 5 P. R. 1. 165. 
G The fragrant brier was 2v0ve between,” 
Dryden, Fables, 


« I will ſcarce think you bave ſwamin a Gondola. 
- Shakeſpear, As you like it. 
«© Then finiſh what you bave began, 


But ſcribble faſter if 300 can,” 
Dryden. 8 Vol. II. p. .. 
= And 7 now the years a numerous train have ran; N 
; "The blooming boy is ripen'd into man.. | | 
: Pope's Odyſl. Ki. 555. 


for 
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for he ran; he drunk, for he drank: the Participle 
deing uſed inſtead of the Paſt Time. And much 
more frequently the Paſt Time inſtead of the Par- 


% Have ang.” r Vol, I. Serm, IV. © Had ſpate” 
— bad Nt. *=——— Clarendon; Contin. Hiſt, p. 40, & 120. 
7 ed men begun to embelliſh themſelves,” Addiſon, . 


eee dimes ha ad bp Pope, Meſſiah, 
out the neceſſity of rhyme.;- | 
* A ſecond deluge learning thus 0 er-run, 
„„ e eee 
Kay on og, 
« Repeats you verſes eorote on glaſſes.” Prior, 
„„ Mr. Miſſdn bas wrote," — Preface to his Travels. 


« He could only command his voice, broke with ſighs and ſobbings, 
ſo far as to bid her proceed. Addiſon, Spe. Ne 2164. 


« No civil n death aroſe.” 


Dryden on O. Cromwell. 
« Tlluftrious virtues, who by turns bave roſe.” a Prior, 


« Had not aroſe.” Swift, Battle. of * and Bolinbroke, 
Letter to Wyndham, 


« The ſun bas roſe, and gone to bed, 9A 
„ as if Partridge were not dead. Swift. 


is nimble operator will bave ſtole it,” Tale of a. Tub, Seil. 
x. Some — bave miſfook,”” Ibid. Sect. ix, | 


* Why, all the ſouls that were, were forfeit once; 
And He, that might the "vantage beſt have took, 


Found out the remedy,” . Shakeſpear, Meaſ. for Meaf, 
c«c * 1 
Was took ere the was ware.“ 4 Milton, Comus. 
« Into theſe common places look, 


Which from great authors 1 hove took. Prior, Alma. 
« A free Conſtitution, when it has been ook by the iniquity of 
former adminiſtrations,” Lord Bolinbroke, Patriot King, p. 111. 
««. Too ſtrong to be e by his enemies. Atterbury. 


« Eyv'n there be ſhould Bev Prior, Solomon. 
« Sure ſome difafter bas befells ' 
Speak, oy I bope the Boy is well,” Gay, Fables. 


ticiple 
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ticiple : as, / had. wrote, it was wrote, for I had 
written, it was written; I have drank, for I havs 
drunk; bort, for born; choſe, ſor choſen; bid, for 
didden ; got, for gotten; &c. This abuſe has been 
long growing upon us, and is continually making 
further incroachments : as. it may be obſerved in 
the example of thoſe Irregular Verbs of the Third 
Claſs, which change i ſhort into @ and u; as, 
Cling, clang, clung; in which the original and 
analogical form of the Paſt Time in à is almoſt. 
grown obſolete ;, and the u prevailing inſtead of it, 
the Paſt Time is now in moſt of them confounded 
with the Participle. The Vulgar Tranſlation of | 
the Bible, which is the beſt ſtandard of our lan- 
guage, is free from this corruption, except in a few 
inſtances; as, hid is uſed for hidden; held, for 
holden, frequently ; bid, for bidden; begot, for be- 
gotten, once or twice: in which, and a few other 
like words, it may perhaps be allowed as a Con- 
tration. And in ſome of. theſe Cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſhed it beyond recovery; In the. reſt it ſeems 
wholly inexcuſable, The abſurdity of it will be 
plainly perceived in the example of ſome of theſe 
Verbs, which Cuſtom has not. yet ſo perverted. 
We ſhould be immediately ſhocked at 7 have #new,, 
J have ſaw, I have gave, &c: but our ears are 
grown familiar with I have wrote, I have drank, £ 
have bore, &c. which are altogether as barbarous.. 
| There. 
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noted, to which ſome Verbs are ſubject in the 
formation of the Prefent Participle. The Preſent 
Participle is formed by adding ing to the Verb : a 

turn, turning. Verbs ending with e omit the e in 
the Preſent Participle: as, love, loving. Verbs 
ending with a ſingle Conſonant preceded by a ſingle 
Vowel, and, if 5 more than one Syllable, having 
the accent on the laſt Syllable, double the Conſo- 
nant in the Preſent Participle, as well as in every 
other part of the Verb in which a Syllable is added: 

as, put, putting, putteth ; forget, forgetting, forgetteth: ; 
abet, abefting, abetted d. 


4 DE A n 


denote ſome modification or circumſtance of 
an action or quality: as, the manner, order, time, 
place, diſtance, motion, relation, quantity, qua- 
lity, compariſon, doubt, affirmation, negation, 
demonſtration, interrogation. 

In Engliſh they admit of no Variation: except 
ſome few of them which have the degrees of Com- 
pariſon: as, [4] often, oftener, ofteneſt; 


Superlative Terminations ſeems to be improper; at leaſt it is now be · 
N „ ſoon, 


There are one or two ſmall Irregularities to be 


DVERBS are added to Verbs and Adjectives to 


[4] The formation of Adverbs in general with the Comparative and 


11 
ir 


PT r 7 oo 


H 


0 


\ 
A 


| | 
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© ſoon, ſooner, ſooneſt ; and thoſe Irregulars, de- 
rived from Adjectives [5] in this reſpect likewiſe 
irregular ; „well, better, beſt ;” &c. - 

An Adverb is ſometimes joined to another Ad- 


verb to modify or qualify its meaning; as, very 
much ; much too little ; not very prudently.” 


PREPOSITION. 


Pruner ſo called becauſe they are com- 
monly put before the words to which they are 
applied, ſerve to connect words with one another, 
and to ſhew the relation between them. _ :- 
One great uſe of Prepoſitions in Engliſh, is ; to 
expreſs thoſe relations 'which-in ſome languages are 
chiefly marked by caſes, or the eg of 
the Noun. | 


come almoſt obſolete : ar, © Touching 9 which generally are 
received, we are i able to bring ſuch proof of their cer- 
tainty, as may ſatisfy gainſayers. Hooker, B. V. 2. Was the 
eaſilier perſuaded.” Raleigh. That he made the Arenglier pro- 
vide.” Hobbs, Life of Thucyd, * The things bigbließ important 
to the growing age. Lord Shafteſbury, Letter to Lord Moleſworth. 
« The queſtion would not be, who loved himſelf, and who not; 
but who ſerved himſelf the righteſt, and after the trueſi manner,” 
Id. Wit and Humour. It ought rather to be, moſt hardly, more eaſily, 
more flrong | 24 moſt highly, moſt right, or hr But theſe Compara- 
— Adverbe, however improper in proſe, are ſometimes e in 
oetry. 
Sceptre and pow'r, Thy giving, I aſſume; 
And gladlier ſhall reſign,” Milton, P. L. vi. 73 I, 


See above, p. 30. 
[5] p. 30 Mot 
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| Moft Prepoſitions originally denote the relation | 
of Place, and have been thence transferred to-de- 
note by ſimilitude other relations. Thus, out, in; 
through, under, by, to, from, of, &c. Of is much 
” ſame with from; «aſk of me,” that is, fron 
% made of wood; Son of Philip ;” that is, 
3 from him. For, in its primary ſenſe, 1 
pro, loco alterius, in the ſtead, or place, of another. 
The notion of Place is very obvious in all the reſt, I 
Prepoſitions are alſo prefixt to words in ſuch mans 

ner as to coaleſce with them, and, to become 2 
part of them. Prepoſitions, ſtanding by them ſelves 
in Conſtruction, are put before Nouns and Pro- 
nouns; and ſometimes after Verbs, but in this 
ſort of compoſition they are chiefly profit to Verbs; 
as, to oudgo,' to overcome, to underualuve. There are 
alſo certain- Particles, which are thus employed in 
Compoſition of words, yet cannot ſtand by them- 
felves in Conſtruction: as, a, be, con, mis, &c. 
in abide, bedeck; conjoin, miſſate, &c : theſe are 
called Inſeparable Prepoſitions. 


CONJUNCTEON, 


ne Conjunction connects or jains together 
Sentences ; ſo as out of two to'make one 
Sentence. 

Thus, 


— 
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Thus, „ You, and I, and Peter, rode to Lon- 
don,“ is one Sentence made up of theſe three by 
the Conjunction and twice employed; ©* You rode 
to London; I rode to London; Peter rode to 
London.“ Again, You and I rode to London, 
but Peter ſtaid at home, is one Sentence made up 
of three by the Conjunctions and and but : both of 
which equally connect the Sentences, but the lat- 
ter expreſſes an Oppoſition in the Senſe. The firſt 
is therefore called a Conjunction Copulative ; the 
other a Conjunction Disjunctive. 

The uſe of Copulative Conjunctions is to con- 
nect, or to continue, the Sentence, by expreſſing 
an addition, and; a ſuppoſition, or condition, ½, 
as ; a cauſe, becar if [6], then; a motive, that ; an 
inference, therefore, &c. 

The uſe of Disjunctives i is to connect and to con- 


tinue the Sentence; but to expreſs Oppoſition of 


meaning in different degrees: as, or, but, than, 
abby; X —y &c. | 


IN'TERJECTHON. 


IXI. JECTIONS; ſo called becauſe they are rbrotun 
ix between the yarts of a n without max- 


..£6]. The ConjunQion becauſe uſed to 3 the motive or end, is 
dit 


er improper or obſolete : as, The multitude rebuked them, 
4#cayſe they ould hold their peace.“ Matt, xx. 31. It is the 


ing 
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ing any other alteration in it, are a kind of Natural 
Sounds to expreſs the affection of the Speaker. | 
The different Paſſions have for the moſt part 
different Interjections to expreſs them. 

The Interjection O placed before a Subſtantive 
expreſſes more ſtrongly an addreſs made to that 
perſon or thing; as it marks in Latin what is 
called the Vocative Caſe, | 


SENTENCES. 


SENTENCE is an aſſemblage of words, expreſſed 
in proper form, and ranged in proper order, 
and concurring to make a complete ſenſe. 

The Conſtruction of Sentences depends princi- 
pally upon the Concord or Agreement, and the 
Regimen or Government, of Words. 

One Word is ſaid to agree to another, when it 
is required to be in like caſe, number, gender, or 
perſon. | | 
One word is ſaid to govern another, when it 
cauſeth the other to be in ſome caſe, or mode. 

. Sentences are Simple, or Compounded. 

A Simple Sentence hath in it but one Subject, 
and one Finite Verb; that is, a Verb in the In- 
dicative, Imperative, or Subjunctive Mode. 


caſe of ſome, to contrive falſe periods of buſineſs, becauſe they may 
ſeem men of diſpatch,” Bacon, Eſſay *r. We ſhou now make 
uſe of that, 9 IM 

4 A 
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A Phraſe is two or more words rightly. put to- 
gether in order to make a part, of a Sentence, and 
ſometimes making a whole Sentence, 

'The moſt common PHRASES uſed in fimple Sen- 
tences are as follow  _ 


\ 


1ſt Phraſe :- The Subſtantive before a Verb Act- 
ive, Paſſiye, or Neuter; when it is ſaid what 
thing is, does, or is done: as, I am;” © Thou 
writeſt.;” „Thomas is loved :” where J, Thou, 
Themas, are the Nominative [7] Caſes; and an- 
ſwer to the queſtion. who, or what? as, Who 
is loved? Thomas.” And the Verb. agrees with 
the Nominative Caſe in number and perſon [8]; 


Ii 


[7] © He canſed all perſons, <vbom he knew had, or he thought 
might have, ſpoken to him, to be apprehended.” Clarendon, Vol. 
III. p. 618. 8vo, It ought to be 2vbo, the Nominative Caſe to bad; 
not whom, as if it were the Objective Caſe governed by knew, 

c Scotland and Thee did each in other live.” | | 

i FILE Dryden, Poems, Vol. II. p. 220. 

* We are alone; here's none, but 2 and I.“ | 
+ $1 R . $4. 325m0 271 Shakeſpear, 2 Hen. VI. 
It ought in both places to be Ten; the Nominative Caſe to the 
Verb expreſſed or underſſood. = By 1 

[8] © But Thou, falſe Arcite, never ſpall obtain bee 

EVE Thy bad pretence. | Dryden, Fables, 

„That Thou might fortune to thy fide engage.” Prior, 

It ought. to be ſbalr, migbtieſt. The mifiake ſeems to be owing to 
the confounding of Thou and You as equivalent. in every reſpect; 
whereas one is Singular, the other Plural. See above, p. 57. 

There's [there are] tte or three of us have ſeen ſtrange fights.”* 

_ | Shakeſpear, Jul. Cz. 

« Great pains bas [have] been taken. Pope, P. S. to the Odyſ- 
ſey, © I have conſidered, eubat haue [hath] been ſaid on both ſides 
in this controverſy,” Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 27. | 


— 
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as Thou being the Second Perſon Singular, the Verb 


' wwriteft is ſo too. | 

2d Phraſe : The Subſtantive after a Verb Neu- 
ter or Paſſive ; when it is ſaid, that ſuch a thing is, 
or is made, or "thought, or called, ſuch another Aber 
or, when the Subſtantive after the Verb is ſpoken 
of the ſame thing or perſon with the Subſtantive be. 
fore the Verb: as, © a calf becomes an ox;” 

ec Plautus is accounted a Poet; I am He.” Here 
the latter Subſtantive is in the Nominative Caſe as 
well as the former ; and the Verb is ſaid to govern 
the nominative Caſe: or, the latter Subſtantive may 
be ſaid to agree in Caſe with the former. 

zd Phraſe: The —— after a Verb Neuter 


Art is.long.” *© Exerciſe is Mace wholeſome.” 

4th Phraſe: The Subſtantive after a Verb Active, 
or Tranſitive: as when one thing is ſaid to 44 
upon, of do ſomething to another: as, “to open a 
door ;” © to build a houſe;” “ Alexander con- 
quered the Perſians,” Here the thing acted upon 
is in the Objective [o] Caſe; as it appears plainly 
when it is expreſſed by the Pronoun, which has a 


[9] “ For wvbo love I fo much Shakeſpeaf, Mere. of Ven, 
Who er Ii, mj ſelf would be his wife.“ 


% Who eber the King favors, 
: The Cardinal will find employment for, 


And far enough from cout... | 18, Hen, VIII. 
I proper 


or Paſſive, in like manner: &« Life is ſhort, and 


mn nad  w r0Og AD oY CUSP A 


the 
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proper termination for that Caſe; 7 Alexander 
conquered them; and the Verb is ſaid to govern 
the Objective Caſe. , e 
5th: Phraſe: A Verb following another Verb ; 

as, „ boys love to play: where the latter Verb is 
in the Infinitive Mode. {HY 24% 

th Phraſe: When one thing is faid to belong 
to another; as, ** Milton's poems:“ where the 
thing to which the other belongs is placed-firſt, and 
is in the Poſſeſſive Caſe ; or elſe laſt with the Pre- 
poſition of before it; as, the poems of Milton 

I % Git 3 OR e 
f 15 Phraſe: When another Subſtantive is ad- 
ded to expreſs and explain the former more fully; 


1 Tell who /twes cube ; what favours ſome partake, i 
And who is jilted for another's fake," 


| | Dryden, Juvenal, Sat. vi. 

«© Theſe, who he thought true to his party. Clarendon, Hiſt. Vol. 
I. p. 667. 8% bo ſhould I meet the other night, but my old 
friend?“ Spect. Ne 32. ho ſhould J fee in the lid of it, but the 
Doctor? Addiſon, Spect. No 57, In theſe places it ought to 
be 2vbome | | 


[1] Phraſes like the following, though very common, are impro- 
per: © Much depends upon the Rule*s being obſer v'; and error will 
be the conſequence of it: being negleFed,”” For here is a'Noun, and 
a Pronoun repreſenting it, in the Poſſeſſive Caſe, that is, under 

Government of another Noun, but without any other Noun to go- 
vern it : for being obſerved, and bein neglected, are not Nouns : nor 
can you ſupply the place of the Poliefiive Caſe by the Prepoſition of 


before the Noun, or Pronoun. Note alſo, that Adjectives are inca- 
pable of the Poſſeſſive Caſe : the followi 


N ng Phraſe, for example, 
would be improper: © It was happy for the ftate, that Fabius conti- 
nued in the command with Minucius: 


the Fermer 
check upod the latter i vivacity. . ; phlegm Tel 4 


* 
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as, Paul the Apoftle;” 4 King George: 
where they are both in the ſame caſe; and the lat. 


ter is ſaid to be put in Appoſition to the former. 
 Bth Phraſe: When the quality of thę Subſtan. 


tive is expreſſed by adding an' AdjeQtive to it : as, A: 
<« a wiſe man ;” „ a black horſe,” Participles hel ti 
the nature of AdjeRtives ; 3 as, **a learned man; fo 
« a loving father.“ de 

gth Phraſe : An Adjective with a Verb i in the In C 
finitive Mode following it: as, wordy to die; in 
cc fit to be truſted.” | w 

roth Phraſe: When a circumſtance i is added 1 
a Verb, or to an Adjective, by an Adverb: as Wh #c 


«you read well;“ „he is very prudent.” 

11th Phraſe: When a circumſtance is added to 
a Verb or an Adjective by a Subſtantive with a Pre- 
poſition before it: as, * I write for you ;” © he 
reads with care 8 « ſtudious of praiſe;“ „ read 
for miſchief.” - 

12th Phraſe : ' When the ſame Quality in differ- 
ent Subjects is compared; the Adjective in the 
/ Politive having after it the Conjunction as, in the 
Comparative the Conjunction than, and in the Su- 
perlat ve the Prepoſition of : as, © white as ſuow; 
« wiſer than I; "1:96 greateſt of all. T: 


The pencil PARTS of a Simple e 
are che Agent, the Attribute, and the Object. The 
Agent 
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Agent; is the thing chiefly ſpoken of; the Attribute 
is the thing or action affirmed or Jenied of it; and 
the Object is the thing affected by ſuch action,. 

In Engliſh” the Nominative Caſe denating the 
Agent, uſually. goes, before the Verb, or Attriby- 
tion; and the ObjeQtive Caſe, denoting the Object, 
follows the Verb Active,; and it is the order that 
determines the caſes in Nouns; as, Alexander 
conquered the Perſians.” But the Pronoun, - hav- 
ing a proper form for each of thoſe caſes, ſometimes 
when it is in the Objective Caſe is placed.-hefore 
the Verb, and when it is in the Nominative Caſe 
follows the Ohject and Verb: as, «© Whomye ig- 
norantly worſhip, him declare I unto, you.“ And 
the Nominative Caſe is ſometimes: placed after a 
Verb Neuter: as, Upon thy right hand did ana 
the Queen: On a ſudden appeared the King.” 
And frequently with the Adverbs there and then - 
as; „ There tuas a nan: Then came unto him 
the Phariſees.” The reaſon of it is plain: the 
Neuter Verb not admitting of an Objective Caſe 
after it, no ambiguity of caſe can ariſe, from ſuch a 
polition of the Noun [2]. 


[2] © It muſt then be meant of his Sins who makes, not of his 
who becomes, the Convert.“ Atterbury*s Sermons, I. 2. 
«In him who : ir, and him who finds, a friend.” © 

g Pope's Eſſay on Man. | 

There ſeems to be an ippropriety ia theſe Sentences, in which the 


tame Noun ferves in a double capacity, performing at "the ſame time 
the office both of the Nominative and Objective Caſe, 


2 Wha, 


— — — 
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Who, 2 9255 what, and the Relative that, though 
in the Objective Caſe, ate always placed before the 
Verb; as are alſo their Compounds, whoever, whe- 


fever, &c. as, © He'whom you ſeek.” © This i 


what, or the thing which, or that, you want” 


<< Whomfoever you pleaſe to appoint.” 
When the Verb is a Paſſive, the Agent and Ob- 


je& change places in the Sentence; and the thing 


acted upon is in the Nominative Caſe, and the 


Agent is accompanied with a Prepoſition: as, 
« The Perſians were conquered by Alexander.” 

Tae Action expreſſed 
confined within the Agent, ſuch Verb cannot ad- 
mit of an Objective Caſe afcer it denoting a perſon 
or thing as the Object of action. Whenever a Nou 


is immediately annexed to a preceding Neuter Verb 


it either expreſſes the ſame notion with the Verb; 


as, to dream a dream; to live a virtuous life or de- 


notes only the circumſtance of the action, a Prepo- 
ſition being underſtood ; as, 'zo ſleep all night, that 


is, through all the night ; to walk a mile, that is, 
through the ſpace of a mile. 


For the ſame reaſon, a Neuter Verb cannot be- 
come a Paſſive. In a Neuter Verb the Agent and 
Object are the ſame, and cannot be ſeparated even 


in imagination; as in the examples, to /eep, i 
te alt but hen the Verb is Paſſive, one ag if 


FP 


by a Neuter Verb being 


* »- 
F . —— —_—_. „ A *— as +, wy 
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acted upon by another, really, or by ſuppoſition, 


different from it [3]. 


- 


A Noun of Multitude 


[4], or ſignifying many, 


may have the Verb and Pronoun agreeing with it 
either in the Singular or Plural Number; yet not 


[z] That ſome Neuter Verbs take a Paſſive Form, but without a 
Paſlive Signification, has been obſerved above; ſee p. 46. Here we 
ſpeak of their becoming both in Form and Signification Paſſive ; 
and ſhall endeayour further to illuſtrate the rule by example. Te 
ſelit, like many other Engliſh Verbs, has both an Active and a Neu- 
ter ſignification : according to the former we-ſay,. the force of gun · 
powder ſplit the roch; according to the latter, the ſhip ſplit upon 


the rock :“ and 


the Verb Active into a Paſſive we may 


converting f 
ſay, ** the rock was ſlit by the force of gun-powder z** r, the ſhi 


' 20as_ſplit upon the r 


turning the Verb Neuter into a Paſſive by 
by the ſhip; as in the paſſage 


« the rock ut ſplit 


ock. But we cannot ſay with any propriety, 


inverſion of the ſentence, 


following. 


% What ſucceſs These labour of mine have had, He knows beſt, for 


whoſe glory they were defigned. It will be one ſure and comfortable 


| fign to me that they have had ſome, if it. hall 


„ that the words 


I have ſpoken to you to-day ate not in vain: if they ſhall prevail with 
you in any meaſure to avoid thoſe rocks, which are uſually ſplit upon in 
Elections, where multitudes of different inclinations, capacities, and 


judgments are intereſted,” 


Atterbuty, Sermons, IV. 12. 


[4] And reſtores to his Iland that tranquillity and repoſe, to 
whi ring his abſence. Pope, Diſſerta- 


they had been frangers 
tion prefixed to the 
ought to be, His people ; or, it 


Vol. I. Serm. 


this 


ſſey. Iſland is not a Nour of moltitude : it 
d been a fra 
bave the Church of Rome totalk of modeſty in 
49+ * There is indeed na Conſtitution ſo tame and 


« What-reaſon 
caſe? . Tillotſon, 


careleſs of their own defence, where any perſon dares to give the leaſt 
gn or intimation of his being a traitor in his heart. Addiſan, 
virtues of mankind are to be counted 
upon a few fingers, but 518 follies and vices are innumerable,” Swift,. 
Preface to Tale of a Tub. Is not mankind in this place a Noun of 
Moltitude, and ſuch as requires the Pronoun refering to it to be in the 


Freeholder, No. 52. © Allt 


Plural Number, ebeir ? 
| — 


E 3 


without. 


* 
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without regard. to the import of the word, as con- 
veying unity or plurality of idea: | as, My people 
is fooliſh ; they have not known me.” Jer. iv. 22. 
The afſembly of the wicked have incloſed me: 
Pſal. xxii. 16. perhaps more properly than, ** hath 
incloſed me. The aſſembly was very numerous :” 
much more properly than, were very numerous.” 
Two or more Nouns in the Singular Number, 
joined together, by one or more Copulatiye Con- 
junctions, have Verbs, Nouns, and Pronouns, 
agreeing with them in the Plural Number: as, 
& Socrates and Plato were wiſe; they were the moſt 
eminent Philoſo phers of Greece.” . But ſometimes, 
after an enumeration of particulars thus connected, 
the Verb ſollows in the Singular Number; and. is 
underſtood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms? as, -The glorious Inhabitants of thoſe 
ſacred palaces, where nothing but light and bleſſed 
| immortality, no ſhadow of matter for tears, diſcon- 
| -tentments, griefs, and uncomfortable paſſions to 
work upon; but all | joys tranquillity, and peace, 
even for ever and ever doth dwell,” Hooker, B. i. 
4. Sand, and ſalt, and a maſs of iron, is eaſier 
to bear, than a man without underſtanding.” Ec- 
clus xxii. 1% 
A che Singulars ſo joined together a are of ſeveral 
Perſons, in making the Plural Pronoun agree with 
them 
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them in Perſon, the ſecond Perſon takes place of 
the third, and the firſt of both; He and You and 
IT won it at the hazard of our lives: You and He 
fhared it between you.” 


The Neuter Pronoun i; is ſometimes ** 
to expreſs, 1. the ſubject of any inquiry or diſ- 
courſe: 2. the ſtate or condition of any thing or 
perſon: 3. the thing, whatever it be, that is the 
cauſe of any effect or event; or any perſon conſi- 
dered merely as a Cauſe, inet regard to proper 
Perfonality. Examples: 


1. Tas at the royal feaſt for Perſia worr 
By Philip's godlike ſon.“ Dryden. 
3 6 eds is it in the mY that calls on me?“ 
os ME ert  Shakeſpear, Jul: Cal. 

8 H. How is it with you, Lady? 

Q Alas! how is ir with you?“ 

| . Shakeſpear, Hamlet. 
*, 6 You heard her ſay herſelf, it was not I- 

| "Twas I. that kill'd her.“ 


Shakeſpear, Othello. 


& I rains; it thine; ; 4 thunders.” From which 
laſt examples it plainly appears, that there is no 
ſuch thing in Engliſh, nor indeed in any language, 
as a fort of Verbs, which are really Imperſonal. 
The Agent or Perſon in Engliſn is expreſſed by the 
| E 4 Neuter 
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Neuter Pronoun: in ſome other languages it is 
omitted, but underſtood [5]. 

The Verb to Be has always a Nominative Caſe 
after it; as, ** it was I, and not He, that did it:“ 
unleſs it be in the Infinitive Mode; * though you 
took it to be Him [6].” IT 

The Adverbs when, while, after, &c. being left 
out, the Phraſe is formed with the Participle inde- 
pendently of the reſt of the Sentence: as, The 
doors being ſhut, Jeſus ſtood in the midſt.” This 
is called the Caſe Abſolute. And the Caſe is in 
Engliſh always the Nominative : as, 


II Examples of Impropriety in the uſe of the Neuter Pronouns, 
ſee below, p. $9. note 1. | 8 
_ [6] “ om do men ſay, that 7 am ?—— But wvhom ſay ye; that 
T' am Matt. xvi. 13, 15. So likewiſe Mark viii. 27, 29. Luke 
ix. 18, 20. Jhom think ye, that Tam?” Acts xiii. 25. It ought 
in all theſe places to be who; which is not governed by the Verb fay 
or think, but by the verb am: or agrees in Caſe with the Pronoun J. 
If the Verb were in the Infinitive Mode, it would require the Ob- 
jective Caſe of the Relative, agreeing with the Pronoun ne: ¶ bon 
think ye, or do ye think, me to be,? * 

% To that, which once was bee. Prior. 
It ought to be, which was thou'; or, which thou waſt, It is not 
me you ate in love with.” Spect. Ne 290. The Prepoſition with 
ſhould govern the relative whom underſtood, not the antecedent ne; 
which ought to be 7. | | x3 

«© Art thou proud yet? * 

Ay, that I am not tbee. Shakeſpear, Timon, 
« Time was when none would cry, that oaf was me; 
% But now you ftrive about your pedigree.” 


: Dryden Prologue, 
* Impoſſible! it car 't be me,” Soi 


= 
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God from the mount of Sinai, whoſe grey top 

Shall tremble, He deſcending [7], will himſelf, 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpet's ſound, 
Ordain them laws.“ Milton, P. L. xii. 227. 
To before a Verb is the ſign of the Infinitive 

Mode: but there are ſome few Verbs, which have 


[7] On which place ſays Dr. Bentley, © The Context demands that 
it be, Him deſcending, Illo deſcendente. But bin is not the Abla- 
tive Caſe, for the Engliſh knows no ſuch caſe ; nor does bim without 
a Prepoſition on any occaſion anſwer to the Latin Ablative 11e. I. 
might with better reaſon contend, that it ought to be his deſcend- 
ing, becauſe it is in Greek alle xa EEν . in the Genitive; 
and it would be as good Grammar, and as proper Engliſh, This 
comes of forcing the Engliſh under the rules of a foreign Language,, 
with which it has little concern: and this ugly and deformed fault, to 
uſe his own expreſſion, Bentley has endeavoured to impoſe upon 
Milton in ſeveral places: ſee P. L. vii. 15. ix. $29, 883, 1147. 
x. 267, 1001. On the other hand, where Milton has been really 
guilty of this fault, he, very inconſiſtently with himſelf, corrects 
| him, and ſets him right, His Latin Grammar Rules were happily 
out of his head, and by a kind of vernacular inſtinct (ſo, L. imagine, 
he would call it) he perceived that his Author was wrong. | 

% For only in deſtroying I find eaſe 

To my relentleſs thoughts; and, bim deſtroy d, 

Or won to what may work his utter Joſs, 

For whom all this was made, all this will ſoon 

Follow, as to him link'd in weal or woe.“ 
It ought to be « be deſtroy' d, that is, be bes 2K 2, Þ 

5 4 1s pl "5 v3 - 

Bentley corrects it, and man defiroy's.” ö 5 5 

Archbiſhop Tillotſon has fallen into the ſame miſtalce: © Solomon 
was of this mind ; and T make no doubt, but he made as wiſe and 
true Proverbs as any body has done fince : Him only excepted, who 
was a much greater and wiſer man than Solomon.“ Vol. I. Serm, 
$3» 
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commonly other Verbs following them in the Inſi- 
nitive Mode without the ſign to : as, bid, dare, need, 
make, ſee, hear, feel; as alſo let, and ſometimes 
have, not uſed as Auxiliaries : as, „ bade him do 
it; you dare nat do it; I ſaw him [8] doit; I 
heard him ſay it [9].” | : 
The Infinitive Mode has much of the nature o 
a Subſtantive, expreſſing the Action itſelf which 
the Verb ſignifies ; as the Participle has the nature 


of an Adjective. Thus the Infinitive Mode does 


the office of a Subſtantive in different caſes ; in the 


[8] © To ſee ſo, many to make ſo little conſcience of ſo great a. ſin.“ 


Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 22. © It cannot but be a delightful 
TpeRtacle to God and Angels to ſee a young perſon beſieged by power- 
fol temptations on either fide, to acguit himſelf gloriouſly, and reſo- 
lutely to Bold out againſt the moſt violent affaults : to behold one in 
the prime and flower of his age, that is courted by pleaſures and 
honours, by the devil and all the bewitching vanities of the world, 70 


reject all theſe and to cleave ſtedfaſtly untg/God.”” Ib. Serm. 54 The 


impropriety of the Phraſes diflinguith dy by Italic Characters is 
evident, See Matt. xv. 31. 
Do] © What, know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk, 
Upon a labouring day, without the fign _ 3 
Of your profeſſion ?*? Shakeſpear, Jul. Cz, 
Both Grammar and Cuſtom require, ©* ought not to wall. Orgli 
is not one of the Auxiliary Verbs, though often reckoned among 
them: that it cannot be ſuch, is plain from this conſideration; that 
it never admits of another Verb immediately following it, without 
the Prepoſition to, | | | 
« To wiſh him wreſtle with affection.“ 
\ ._ + ,  Shakefpear, Much ado. 
3 , Nor with leſs dread the loud 
Etherial trumpet from on high gan blow,” ⸗ þ 
$38 | Milton, P. I.. vi. 69. 
Theſe phraſes are poetical, and by ao means allowable in *. : 
omi- 


% 
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Nominative; as, to play i ts pleaſant-" in the Ob- 
jective; as, boys love to play.” In Greek it ad- 
mits of the Article through all its caſes, with the 
Prepoſition in the Oblique caſes; in Engliſh tha 


Article is not wanted, but the Prepoſition may ba 


uſed : ( For to will is preſent with me; but to per- 
ferm that which is good I find not [10].” © All 
their works they do for to be ſeen of men [I].“ (But 
the uſe of the Prepoſition, in this and the. like 
phraſes, is now become obſolete.) 


For not to have been dip d in Lethe's lake 
Could fave the Son of Thetis from to die. 
Spenſer, 
Tenge weder the Infinitive and the Participle 


might be more properly called the Subſtantive > Mode 
and the Adjective Mode [2]. 


[10] Te vag SN a erf. un, v0 d Aarfενꝗ ge To nakv 


Rom. vii. 

ts Neve br Yeadnva: To; avipwro;. Matt. xxlii, 5. The follow 
ing ſentences ſeem defective either in the conſtruction, or the order of 
the words: Why do ye that, which is not lawful to do on the ſab - 
bath days 7— The ſhew bread, which is not Jawful to eat, but for the 
prieſts alone. Luke vi. 2; 4. The Conſtruction may be rectified 
by ſupplying it; “ which it is not lawful to do; which ie is not law - 
ful to eat:ꝰ or "the order of the words in this manner; to do <vbich, 

to eat which, is not lawful:“ where the Infinitive to do, to eat, does 
the office of the Nominative Caſe, and the Relative «Lich is in the 


- Objective Caſe. 


[2] © Here you may wy" that viſions are gp dead.” 
{ Dryden, Fables, 
* Lark not like other men, to emvy the talents I cannot reach.” 
Tale of a Tub, 5 " . have denied, or at leaſt 
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The Participle with a Propoſition before it, and 
ſtill retaining its Government, anſwers to what is 
called in Latin the Gerund : as, © Happineſs is to 


be attained, by avoiding evil, and by doing good; 


by ſeeking peace, and by purſuing it.“ 

The Participle, with an Article before it, and 
the Prepoſition of after it, becomes a Subſtantive, 
expreſſing the action itſelf which the Verb ſignifies 
[3]: as, “ Theſe are the Rules of Grammar, by 


doubted them to be genuine. Congreve, Pref, to Homer's Hymn to 
Venus. That all our doings may by ordered by thy governance, 70 
do 1 that is righteous in thy fi git. Liturgy. The Infinitive i = 
laces ſeems to be improperly uſed. 

"Ti Tb, Rule riſes from the nature and idiom of our i, 

from as plain a principle as any on which it is founded : namely, 
that a word which has the Article before it, and the Poſſeſſive Pre- 
poſition of, after it, muſt be a Noun; and i# a Noun, it ought to 
follow the Conſtruction of a Noun, and not have the Regimen of a 
Verb, It is the Participial Termination of this ſort of words that is 
apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were of an am- 
phibious ſpecies, partly Nouns, and partly Verbs. I believe there are 
hardly any of our Writers, who have not fallen into this ini tcuracy. 


That it is ſuch, will perhaps more clearly appear, if we examine and 


reſolve one or two examples in this kind, 

« God, who didft __ the hearts of thy _— ul people, by 
the ſending to them the tight of thy Holy Spir.t;—*" 
ſunday. Sending is in this place a Noun; for it is —.— * 
the Article: — it is alſo a Tranſitive Verb, for it governs 
the Noun /:gbt in the Objective Caſe : but this is inconſiſtent : let it 
be either the one or the other, and abide by its proper Conſtruction. 
That theſe Participial Words are ſometimes real Nouns is undepiable ; 
for they have a Plural Number as fuch: as, ** the outgoings of the 
morning,” The Sending is the ſame with tbe Miſſon; whic ſſa- 
rily requires the Prepofition of after it, to mark the relation, between 
it and the light; the miffion of the 5 and ſo ebe ſending of the lighr. 
The Phraſe would be proper y to the Conſtruc- 
tion of the Noun, by che bop nding of the e; ; or of the Participle, or 


Gerund, by ſending the Abt. 
+ the 
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the obſerving of which you may avoid miſtakes.” 
Or it may be expreſſed by the Participle, or Ge- 
rund ; * by obſerving which: * not, * by obſerving 
of which; nor, by the obſerving which :” for 
either of thoſe two Phraſes would* be a con- 
founding of two diſtin forms. 

I will add another example, and that of the beſt 
authority: The middle ſtation of life ſeems to 
be the moſt advantageouſly ſituated for the gaining 
of wiſdom. Poverty turns our thoughts too much 
upon the ſupplying of our wants, and riches upon en- 
joying our ſuperfluities.” Addiſon, Spect. Ne 464. 
The Participle frequently becomes altogether an 
AdjeQtive ; when it is joined to a Subſtantive 
merely to denote its quality; without any reſpect 
to time; expreſſing, not an Action, but a Habit; 
and as ſuch it admits of the degrees of Compariſon: 


as, a learned, a more learned, 0 moſt learned, 
| T 


Again: ( Sent to prepare the way of thy Son our, Saviour 
by preaching of Repentance :*'—— Collect, St. John Baptiſt, Here, 
the Participle, or Gerund, hath as improperly the Prepoſition of after 
it; and ſo is deprived of its Verbal Regimen, by which 28 a Tranſitive 
it would govern the Noun Repentance in the Objective Caſe, Beſides, 
the Phrale is rendered obſcure and ambiguous : for the obvious mean- 
ing of it in its preſent form is, „by preaching concerning or on the 
Subject of Repentance; whereas the ſenſe intended is, by publiſh= 
ing the Covenant of Repentance, and declaring Repentance to be a 
condition of acceptance with God.” The Phraſe would have been 

rfectly right and determinate to this ſepſe either way; by the Noun, 
by the preaching of bana 07, by de Panicple, by preaching 


repentance, 
| man ; 3 
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man; a loving, more loving, moſt loving, father 
44. | 4s: | 
Simple Sentences are 1, Explicative, or explain- 
ing: 2. Interrogative, or aſking: 3. Imperative, 
or commanding [.5 ].. 5 10 


- * 


1. An Explicative Sentence is when a thing is 


ow} 


ſaid to be, or not to be; to do, er not to do; to 
ſuffer, or not to ſuffer; in a direct manner; as in 
the foregoing examples. If the ſentence be Nega- 
tive, the Adverb not is placed after the Auxiliary: 
or after the Verb itſelf, when it has no Auxiliary: 


[4]. Io a few inftances the Active Preſent Participle hath been 
vulgarly ufed in a Paſſive Senſe; as, bebolding for bebolden; owing 
for owed, or rather for the obſolete Paſſive Participle ozwen.. And 
ſome of our writers are not quite free from this miſtake: © 1 would 
not be bebaldi g to fortune for any part of the victory. Sidney. 

„ll teach you all what's ting to your Queen.“ 
g | Dryden. 
c The debt, oxwing from one country to the other, cannot be 
paid without real effects ſent thither to that value.“ Locke. | 
] Theſe are the three Primary Modes, or manners of expreſſing 
our thoughts concerning the being, doing, or ſuffering of a thing. 
If it comes within our knowledge, we explain it, or make a declara- 
tion of it; if we are ignorant of it or doubtful, we make an inquiry 
about it; if it is not immediately in our power, we expreſs our de- 
fire or will concerning it. In Theory therefore the Interrogative form 
ſeems to have as good a Title to a Mode of its own, as either of the 
other two: but Practice has determined it otherwiſe; and has, in all 
the Languages, with which we are much acquainted, ſupplied the 
place of an Interrogative Mode, either by Particles of Interrogation, 
or by a peculiar order of the words in the ſentence.” If it be true, as 
1 have ſomewhere read, that the Modes of the Verbs are more nu- 
meroùs in the Lapland Tongue than in any other, poſſibly the Laplan- 
ders may be provided with an Interrogative Mode. 


. ; az, 
11 | 4 
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as, © it did not touch him ;” or, “ it touched: him 
not [G].“ 
In an Interrogative Sentence, or when a Queſtion 
is aſked, the Nominative - Cafe follows the Princi- 


pal Verb, or the Auxiliary : as, „ was it hes 
« did Alexander conquer the Perſians?“ So. that 


the Queſtion depends, intirely on the order of, the 


words:[7]. . ok 15 + bh 
3. in an Imperative IOW when a thing is 
commanded to be, to do, to ſuffer, or not, the 
Nominative caſe follows the Verb or the Auxiliary: 


as, Oo, thou traytor; or, © Do thou go:“ 


n 


" 
- * "os. 
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[9] «© The boring lever not delades bis pains.” 
Dryden, Ovid. Metam, B. xii. 

91 hops, my Lord, aid he, I not offend." Dryden, Fables. 
Theſe examples make the impropriety of placing the Adverb not be- 
fore the Verb very evident. Shakeſpear frequently places the Nega- 
tive . the Verb: 


- 2 TY My oe , 
A mA * 2 =o ESSE; — — 


» TE * 


“ She noe denies hes - Mad ado, 
; & For men 4 
Can — 8 and give . to that grief, ＋ 8 
Which they demi nes not Feel.” «£4 * Ibid. 


It ſeems therefore, as if this ordet of words had Ore been much i in 
uſe, though now grown altogether obſolete. 
[7] Did he not fear the Lord, and beſought the. Lord, and the 
Lord repented him .of the evil, which he had pronounced againſt 
them?“ Jer. xxvi. 19. Here the Interrogative and Explicative forms 
are confounded. It ought to be, Did he not fear the Lord, and 
beſeech the Lord ? and did not the Lord repent him of the evil?" 
ceIf a man have an hundred ſheep, and one of them be gone aſtray, doth 
he not leave the ninety and nine, and oeth into the mountains, and 
feerketh that which is gone aftray ?““ Matt. vil. 12. It ought to be, 
25 and ſeek z that is, n * ſeek chat which is gone 
Ry, - 


\ 
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or the Auxiliary let with the Objective [8] Caſe 
after it is uſed: as, Let us be gone [o].“ 


[8] © For ever in this humble cell. 


Let Thee and I, my fair one, dwell.“ Prior. 


It ought to be Me. 0 
[ſg] It is not eaſy to give particular rules for the management of the 
Modes and Times of Verbs with reſpect to one another, ſo that they 


may be proper and conſiſtent: nor would it be of much uſe; for the 


beſt rule that can be given is this very general one, To obſerve what 


the ſenſe neceſſarily requires. But it may be of uſe to confider one or 


two examples, that ſeem faulty in theſe reſpects, and to examine 
where the fault lies. | 
Some who the depths of eloquence bave found, 
In that unnavigable Stream vere Arotun dl. 


* 


The event mentioned in the firſt line is plainly prior in time to that 


mentioned in the ſecond; this is ſubſequent to that, and a conſequence 


of it. The firſt event is mentioned in the Preſent Perfect Time; it 
is preſent and completed; they bave [now] found the depths of elo- 

The ſecond event is expreſſed in the Paſt Indefinite Time; 
it is paſt and gone, but, when it happened, uncertain = “ they <vere 
drown'd.” We obſerved, that the laſt mentioned event is ſubſequent 


to the firſt : but how can the Paſt Time be ſubſequent to the Preſent ? 


It therefore ought to be in the ſecond line are, or bave been, drown'd, 
in the Preſent Indefinite, or Perfect, which is conſiſtent with the Pre- 
ſent Perfect Time in the firſt line: or in the firſt line had found in the 
Paſt Perfect, which would be conſiſtent with the Paſt indefinite in 


the ſecond line There ſeems to be a fault of the like nature in the 


following paſſage : | 
„ But oh! trat little that her life 
O'er earth and waters bears thy fame Prior, 
It ought to be bore in the ſecond line. R | 
Again; | 
% Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans b/ef}, 
The young who labour, and the old who ref. 
* I 2 Pope, Moral Ep. iii. 267. 
% Fierce as he ned, his filver ſhafts reſound.” lliad, B. I. 
The firſt verb ought to be in the ſame time with the following. 


The 


Dryden, Juy. Sat. x. 
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The Adjective in Engliſh, having no variation 
of Gender or Number cannot but agree with the 
Subſtantive in thoſe reſpects; ſome of the Prono- 
minal Adjectives only excepted, which have the 
Plural number : as, theſe, thoſe; which muſt agree 
in Number [1] with their Subſtantives. | 

The Adjective generally goes before the Noun : 
as, „a wiſe man; a good horſe ;” unleſs ſome- 


1% Had their records been delivered down in the vulgar tongue, 
they could not now be underſtoed, unleſs by Antiquaries, who made it 
their ſtudy to expound them. Swift, Letter on the Engliſh Tongues 
Here the latter part of the ſentence depends intirely on the Suppeſit ion 
expreſſed in the former, *©* of the records being delivered down in the 
, vulgar tongue: therefore made in the Indicative Mode, which im- 

plies no ſuppoſition, and in the Paft' Indefinite Time, is improper : . 
it would be much better in the Paſt Definite, and Perſect, had made 3 

but indeed ought to be in the Subjunctise Mode, Preſent or Paſt 
Time, ould make, or ſhould bawe made." > - <4 | 

« And-Jeſus anſwered, and ſaid unto him, what wilt thou that I 
ſhould do unto thee ? The blind man ſaid unto bim, Lord, that I 
mght receive my Gght.”” Mark x. 51, “ That 1 may. kaop him, 
and the power of his reſurrection, and the fellowſhip of his ſufferings, 
being made conformable unto his death; if by any means 1 might at- 
tain unto the reſurrection of the dead. Phil. iii. 10. 1 1. It ought 
to be may in both places. See alſo John ix. 39. | 


[1] © By chi means thou ſhalt have no portion on this fide the 
river,” Ezra iv. 16. It renders us careleſs of approving ourſelves 
to God by religious duties, and by that means ſecuring the continu- 

ance of his goodneſs. Atterbury, Sermons. Ought it not to be, 
by theſe means, by thoſe means F or by this mean, by that mean, in 
the ſingular number? as it is uſed by Hooker, Sidney, Shakeſpear, 
% We have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws, 

Which for bis nineteen years we have let ſloep. | 

$2 Shakeſpear, Meaſ. for Meal. 


thing 
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thing depend on the Adjectiye; as, „ food con- 


venient for me:“ or the Verb zo be, or any Aux- 
iliary joined to it, come between the Adjective and 
the Noun; as, happy is the man; happy ſhall 
he be:“ or the Adjective be emphatical; as, “ Alex- 
ander the great.” And the Article goes before the 
Adjective : except the Adjectives all, ſuch, and 
many, and others ſubjoined to the Adverbs fo, as, 
and how : as, all the men;” „ ſuch a man;“ 
© many à man; **. ſagood a man;” as, good a man 
as ever lived ;” “ how beautiful a proſpect is here!” 
And ſometimes when there are two or more Adjec- 
tives joined to the Noun, the AdjeQtives follow the 
Noun: as, * a man learned and religious,” = 
* have not wept 157 forty years. Dryden, I am not recom- 
mending theſe kind of ſofferings to your I:king,” B ſhop Sherlock, 
Diſc. Vol. II. p. 267, So the Pronoun muſt agree with its Noun : 
in which reſpect let the following example be conſidered, ** t is an 
unanſwerable argument of a very refined age, the wonderful Civilitiet 
that have paſſed between the nation of authors and that of readers. 
Swift, Tale of a Tub, Sect. x. As to theſe wonderful Civilities, one 
might ſay, that © rbey are an unanſwerable argument, c.. But 
as the Sentence ſtands at preſent it is nat eaſy. to reconeile it to, any 
grammatical propriety, * A perſon [that is, one] whom all the 
world allows to be ſo much your berters.”” Swift, Battle of Book. 
And the Phraſe which occurs in the following examples, though 
pretty common and authoriſed-by Cuſtom, yet ſeems to te ſomewhat 
defective in the ſame way: en 1 a 


is tbeſe that early taint the female ſoul,” Pope. 
« *Tis they that give the great Atrides“ ſpoils; 4 
Tit they that fill renew Ulyſſes toils.“ Prior. 


Who was't came br??? 
*Tis two or Three, my Lord, that bring you r 
Macduff is fled to England.“ Shakeſpear, Macb. 


vr tea There 


d. 
t] 
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There, are certain Adjedtives, which ſeem to be. 
derived without any variation from verbs, and have 
the ſame ſignification with the Paſſive Participles of 


their Verbs: they are indeed no other than Latin 


Paſſive Participles adapted to the Engliſh termina- 
tion: as, amibilate, contaminate, elat; 

To deſtruction ſacred and devote. Milton. 

The alien compoſt is ezhauf.”. Philips, Cyder. 


Theſe are much more frequently, and more der 
perly, uſed in poetry than in proſe [2]. 


The Diftributive Pronominal AdjeQves . each, 
every, either, agree with Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Verbs of the Singular number only C3]: as, The, 


king of Iſrael and the King of Judah ſat, each [king] 


[2] Adj jectives of this ſort are een ibi obe, with 
the Auxiliary have, or had, inſtead of the Active Perfect Participle ; 
as, % Which alſo King David did dedicate unto the Lord, with the 
filver and gold that he had dedicate of all nations which he ſubdued.” 
2 Sam. viii. 11.' © And Jehoaſh took all the hallowed things, that 


--- his fathers, kings of Judah, bad dedicate,” 2 Kings zii. 18. Je | 


ought to be bad dedicated. 

{3} * Let each efteem other better than themſelves,” Phil. is 3. 
1 ought to be himſelf, It is requiſite, that the language of an be- 
roic poem ſhould. be. 1 perſpicuous and ſublime. In proportion as: 
either of theſe two qualities are [is] wanting, the language is bun. 
fea.” Addiſon, Spect. Ne 285. 

Either is often uſed improperly inſtead of — ; as Nadab and? 
Abihu, the ſons of Aaron, took either [each] of them his cenſer.“ 
Each ſignifies both of them, taken diſtinctly, or ſeparately : either 
properly ſignifies only the one, or the other, of them, takey disjunctively. 
For which reaſon the like expreſſion in the- following paſſages ſeems 
alſo improper: They crucified two other with him, on either. fide 


dae, and Jeſusin the midſt. John xix, 18. Of either ſide of the 
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on his throne, having [both] put on their robes.” 
1 Kings, xxii. 10. © Every tree is known by his 
own fruit.” Luke, vi. 44 
_ « Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatter' d; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for bim. 8 
Shakeſpear, Ant. and Cleop. 
- 821 the Plural Noun convey a Collective Idea: 
3, © That every twelve years there ſhould be ſet 
forth two ſhips.” Bacon, 
Every Verb, except in the Infinitive or the Par- 
ticiple, hath its Nominative qi either expreſſed 
or implied [4]: as, i 
„ Awake, ariſe, or be for ever fall'n:“ 
that i is, „Awake ye, &c.” 


river was there the tree of life.” Rev, xii, 2. « Propoſals for a 
trace between the ladies of eſther party.“ A. * 
Contents of N® 38. 

4] © Foraſmuch as it hath pleaſed Almighty God of his W 
to give you ſafe deliverance, and bath preſerved you in che great dan - 
ter of Childbirth ;”'—Liturgy. The Verb harb preſ-rved hath here 
no Nominative Cafe ; for it cannot be properly ſupplied by the pre- 

_ ceding word God, which is in the Objective Caſe. It ought to be, 

« and He bath preſe erved. yon; or rather, and to preſerve ov,” 
Some of our beſt Writers have frequently fallen into Fs, which 1 
take to be no ſmall inaccuracy : I ſhall therefore add ſome more ex- 
amples of it, by way of admonition ; inſerting in each, within Crot- 
chets, the Nominative Caſe that is deficient, and that muſt neceſſarily 
be ſupplied to ſupport the proper Conſtruction of the Sentence. If 
the calm, in which he was — and [which] lafted ſo long, had 
continued.) Clarendon, Life, p. 43. The Remonftrance he had. 
ORE Hcuſe of Comm „ and [which] was di 


Every 


— 
2 


longs to ſome Verb, either expreſſed or implied [5 J: 


this book? Cicero :“ that is, Cicero wrote it. 


that is, ſpake. | 


Works, Vol. VI. p. 4017, **'A> cloud: gathering in the North; 


Ibid.” Chap, x. ' ** Ofiris, whom the Grecians call Dionyſius, and 


Pronoun ie is here the Nominative Cafe to the Verb adferved ; and 
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Every Nominative Caſe, except the Caſe Abſo- 
lute, and when an addreſs is made to a Perſon, be- 


as in the anſwer to a Queſtion; © Who wrote 


Or when the Verb is underſtood ; as, 
To whom thus Adam:? 7 | , 


* « % 


Every Poſſeſſive Caſe ſuppoſes ſome Noun to 
which it belongs: as when we ſay, “ St. Paul's, 


perſed throughout the kingdom. Clarendon, | Hiſt, * Vol. I. p. 366. 
$8vo, © Theſe we have extracted from an Hiſtorian of-undoubted cre- 

dit, a reverend biſhop, the learned Paulus Jovius ; and [ they} are the 
ſame that were practiſed under the pontiſicate of Leo X.“ Pope, 


which we have helped to raiſe, and {which] may quickly break in a 
ſtorm upon our heads. Swift, Conduct of the Allies. A man, 
whoſe inclinations led him to be corrupt, and [who] had great abi- 

lities to manage and multiply and defend his corruptions. Gulliver, 
Part I. Chap. vi.“ My maſter likewiſe mentioned another quality, 
which his ſervants had diſcovered in many Yahdos, and [which] to 
him was wholly unaccountable.” Gulliver, Part IV, Chap. vi. 
„ This 1 filled with the feathers of ſeveral birds I had taken with 
ſpringes made of Vahoos hairs, ' and [which] were excellent food. 


{who] is the ſame with Bacchus. Swift, Mechan, Oper. of the 
Spirit, Sect. ii. ah, | 
% eb Homer might without a bluſh rehearſe, 
And leaves a doubtful palm in VirgiPs-verſe.”” * 
Dryden, Fables, Dedication, 
] © Which rule, if it had been obſerved, a neighbouring Prince 
would have wanted a great deal of that incenſe, which hath been of- 
fered up to him by his adorers. Atterbury, Vol. I. Serm. 2. The 


ar 
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or St. James's,” we mean St, Paul's Church, or 
St. James's Palare. "WE FD 
Every Adjective has relation to ſome Subſtan- 
tive, either expreſſed - or implied: as, The 
Twelve,” that is, Apoſtles; © the wiſe, the elect, “ 
. 21 935 3 203 tas 
In ſome inſtances the Adjective becomes a Sub- 
ftantive, and has an Adjective joined to it: as, 
« the chief Good ;” „ Evil, be Thou my 
Good {6]!” N 38 


. which rule is left by itſelf, a Nominative Caſe wit heut any verb fol- 
lowing it. This manner of expreſſion, however improper, is very 
common. It ought to be, If this rule had been obſerved, &c. 
| 412 Adjectives are ſometimes. employed as Ad verbs; improperly, 
1d not agreeably to the Genius of the Engliſh Language. As, in- 
different honeſt,” excellent + well.“ Shakeſpear, Hamlet. extreme 
elaborate.” Dryden, Eſſay on Dramatic Poetry. marvellous 
graceful: © Clarendon, Life, p. 18. ** marycllovs worthy to be 
praiſed Pſal. exlv. 3. for ſo. the Tranſlators gave it: “ extreme 
unwilling ;** extreme ſubject. Swift, Tale of a Tub, and Battle of 
Books. He behaved himſelf: conformable to that bleſſed example.“ 
Sprat*s Sermons, p. $0; ©* I ſhall endeavour to live hereafter ſuitalle 
to a man in my ftation.” Addiſon, Spect. No g30, The ; Queen 
having changed her miniſtry ſuitable to her own wiſdom.” Swift, Exam. 
N® 21. © The aſſertions of this author are ea/jer detected. Swift, 
Public Spirit of the Whigz, ** Homer deſcribes this river agreeable 
to the vulgar reading. Pope, No'e on Iliad, ii. 1 1032. Soex- 
ceeding, for exceedingly, however improper, occurs frequently in the 
Vulgar Tranſlation of the Bible, and has obtained in common diſ- 
courſe. © We ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this pre- 
ſent world. Tit. ii, 12. See alſo 2 Tim. iii. 12. To convince 
all that are. ungodly among them, of all their ungodly deeds, which 
they have ungodly committed,” Jude 15. | | 
- 1:44 O Liberty, Thou;Goddeſs, Ln. bright. Addiſon · 
The Termination Iy, being a contraction of like, expreſſes fimilitude, 


In 


+ 
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In others the Subſtantive becomes an Adjective, 
or ſupplies its place: being prefixt to another Sub- 
ſtantive, and linked to it by a mark of conjunction: 
as, ſea- water; land tortoiſe ; foreſt- tree.“ 
ADvERBs have no Government (7 J. 
The Adverb, as its name imports, is generally 
placed cloſe: or near to the word, which it modifies 
or affects; and its propriety and force depend on 


bliſhed in our Tanguage, which requires gondii, ungedlily, beawenlily : 
ore could never gain ad- 

mittance into common uſe. 7 5 
The word ſively uſed as an Adverb, inſtead of Iivelily, is liable to 
the ſame objection; and, not being ſo familiar to the ear, immedi - 
ately offends it. That part of poetry muſt needs be beſt, which de- 
ſcribes moſt lively our actions and paſſions, our virtues and our vices.“ 
Dryden, Pref. to State of Innocence.“ The whole deſign muſt re- 
fer to the Golden Age, which it /ively repreſents,” Addiſon, on 
Medals, ' L | = RET 
On the other hand an Adverb is improperly uſed as an Adjective in 
the following paſſages. ** We may caft in ſuch ſeeds and principles, 


as we judge moſt likely to take ſocneſt and deepeſt root. Tillotſon, 


Vol. I. Serm. 52. After theſe wars, of which they hope for a 
ſoon and proſperous iſſue. Sidney. Uſe a little wine for thy ſto- 
mach's ſake, and thine - often. infirmities.”” 1 Tim. v. 23. Unlefs 
ſoon and often were formerly AdjeCtives, though now wholly obſolete 
in that form, See Johnſon's Dictionary; oftentimes and ſoonly, © 
* [7] © How much ſorver the Reformation of this corrupt and de- 


1ts 
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its poſition [8]. Its place for the moſt part is be- 
fore Adjectives; after Verbs Active or Neuter ; 
and it frequently ſtands between the Auxiliary and 
the Verb: as, He made a very eloguent harangue; 
he ſpake unaffeedily and forcibly ; and was attenti ieh 
heard by the whole audience.” 
Two Negatives in Engliſh deſtroy one another, 
or are equivalent to an Affirmative [o]: as, 
C. Ner did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 
Milton, P. L. i. 335 


Pxkrosrrions have a Government of Caſes; and 
in Engliſh they always require the Objective Caſe 


generate Ape is almef! utterly to be deſpaired of, we way het hare a 
more comfortable * of future times.” Tillotſon, Vol. 1. 


Pref, to Serm. 49. The firſt part of this Sentence abounds with 
Adverbs, and thoſe ſuch as are hardly confiftent with one another. 


[$] Thus it is commonly faid, ** 1 = ſpake three words; when 
9 the ſpeaker manifeſt! y vequires, I ſpake only three 


ce Her body ſhaded with a ſlight cymarr, 
Her boſom to the view was only bare. 


Drydea, cen and d Ipbig, 
The ſenſe neceſſarily requires this order, "7 
« Her boſom only to the view was bare,” 


[9] % Give not me counſel, * 
Nor let no counſellor delight mine ear,” Shakeſpear, Much ads, 


« She cannot love, 
Nor take no ſhape nor project of aſfection. Thid, 
Shakeſpear uſes this conſtruQtion frequently. It is a relique of the 
antient R with negatives, which is now grown wholly 


after 
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after them: as, with bim; from her; to 
me Li. mer, 
The Prepoſition is often ſeparated from the Re- 
lative which it governs, and joined to the Verb at 
the end of the Sentence, or of ſome member of it: 
as, * Horace is an author, whom T am much de- 
lighted with,” © The [2] world is too well bred 
to ſhock authors with a truth, tohich generally their 
bookſellers are the firſt that inform them of.” Thi; 
is an idiom which our language is ſtrongly inclined 
to; it prevails in common converſation, and ſuits 
very well with the familiar ſtyle in writing: but 
the placing of the Prepoſition before the * is 
more graceful, as well as, more perſpicuous; and 
agrees much better with * ſolemn and elevated 


Seyle. 


« And of his port as meke as is a maid, 
He never yet no villany ne faid 
In all bis life unto no manner wight ; 
He was a very parfit gentil knight.“ RATIO 

[1] * Who ferveſ thou under ? 8 Hen. V. 

7. go do you ſpeak to? As you like it. 
„A tell you, obo Time ambles withal, who Time trots irh 
who Time gallops withal, and tobo he fands ſtill withal,” 

I pry'thee, *vbom doth he trot withal ? Ibid, 
We are till much at a loſs, 20 civil power belongs co. ren 
In all theſe places it ought to be whore. 

Nom Margaret's curſe is fall 'n upon our heade 

When ſhe exclaim'd on Haſtipgs, you, and 1. 


Sha Rich, m. | 
It ought to be me. ey * 
{2] Pope, Preface to his Poems, 
_ V: ibs 
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Verbs are often compounded of a Verb and a 
Prepoſition; as, to uphold, to outweigh, to overloek; 
and this compoſition ſometimes gives a new ſenſe to 
the Verb; as, o underſtand, to withdraw, to for- 
give [3]- But in Engliſh the Prepoſition is more 
frequently. placed after the Verb, and ſeparate it 
from it, like an Adverb; in which ſituation it is 
no leſs apt to affect the ſenſe of it, and to give it a 
new meaning; and may ſtill be conſidered as be- 
Jonging to the Verb, and a part of it. As, to cf 
is to throw; but to cat up, or to compute, an ac- 
count, is quite a different thing : thus, to fall on, to 
bear out, to give over ; &c. So. that the meaning of 
the Verb, and the propriety of the phraſe, depend 
on the Prepoſition ſubjoined [4]. 


[3] ith in compoſition retains the fignification, which it hath 
among others in the Saxon, of from and again: as to withold, io 
withſtand. So _ has a negative fignification from the Saxon: 
as, to ferbid, forbeodan; to forget, forgitan. 

[4] Examples of impropriety in the uſe of the Prepoſition in Phraſes 
of this kind : © Your character, which I, or any other writer, may 
now value ourſelves by [upon] drawing. Swift, Letter on the Eng- 
l;h Tongue. You have beſtowed your favours to ſ upon] the moſt 

- deſerving perſons. Ibid. Upon fuch occafions as fell into [under] 
their cognizance.“ Swift, Conteſt and Diſſentions, &c. Chap. iii, 
4 That variety of factions into [in] which we are ftill engaged. 
Ibid. Chap. v. To reſtore myſelf inte [to] the good graces of my 
fair Critics. Dryden, Pref. to Aureng, ** Accuſed the miniſters for 
[ot] betraying the Dotch.“ Swift, Four laſt years of the Queen, 
Book ii. Ovid, whom you accuſe for [of] luxurianey of verſe.” 
Te an Dram. Pgeſy. Neither the one nor the other ſhall 
| me ſwerve eu: of [from] the path, which I have traced ta my- 


As 
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the conſtruction and nature of an Adverb, ſo the 
Adverbs here, there, where, with a Prepoſition ſub- 
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As the Prepoſition ſubjoined to the Verb hath 


joined, as hereof, therewith, whereupon | 5], have the 


conſtruction and nature of Pronouns, | 


ſelf,”* Bolinbroke, Letter to Wyndham, p. 252. They are now 
veconeiled by a zeal for their cauſe to what they could not be prompt- 
ed [to] by a concern for their beauty. - Addiſon, Spect. No 81. 
4 If policy can prevail upon [over] force.” Addiſon, Travels, p. 623 
« I do likewiſe diſſent with [from | the Examiner. Addiſon, Whigs 
Exam, No. 1. ** Ye blind guides, which ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwal- 
low a camel.“ Matt. xxiii, 24. div>iZovlec, © which ſtrain ont, or take 
a gnat out of the liquor by ftraining it:“ the impropriety of the Pre- 
poſition has wholly deftroyed the meaning of the Phraſe, Obſerve al- 
ſo, that the Noun generally requires after it the ſame Prepoſition as 
the Verb from which it is formed: It was perfectly in compliance 
to [with] ſome perſons, for whoſe opinion I have great deference.”” 
Swift, Pref. to Temple's Memoirs. Not from any perſonal hatred 


to them, but in juſtificatien to [of] the beſt of Queens,” Swift, Exam. 


No. 23. In the laſt example, the Verb being tranſitive and requirin 
the Objective Caſe, the Noun formed from it ſeems to require the Poſe 
ſeſſive Caſe, or its Prepoſition after it. Or perhaps he meant to ſay, 
«© in juſtice to the beft of Queens,” *© The wiſeſt princes need not 
think it any diminution to [of ] their greatneſs, or derogation t 
from] their ſufficiency to rely upon counſel,” Bacon, Eſſay xx. 
« No diſcouragement for the authors to proceed.“ Tale of a Tub, 
Preface, *©* A ſtrict obſervance after times and faſhions.” Ibid, Sect. 
ii, © Which had a much greater ſhare of inciting him, than any 
regards after his father's commands.“ Ibid, Sect. vi. So the 
Noun Averſſon (that is, a turning away) requires. the Prepofitioa 
from after it; and does not properly admit of te, for, or ' towards, 
Which are often uſed with it. | 

[5] Theſe are much diſuſed in common diſcourſe, and are retainef 
only in the Solemn, or Formulary Style. They [our authors] have 
of late, tis true, reformed in ſome meaſure the gouty joints ana 
.darning-work of qwhereunto's, whereby"s, thereof" s, therewith's, and 
the reſt of this kind; by which complicated periods are ſo curiouſly 


a Je 
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Ihe Prepoſitions te and for are often underſtood ; 
as, give me the book; get me ſome paper ;” 
that is, to me, for me [6]. 80 

In Poetry the common Order of words is fre- 
quently inverted, in all ways in which it may be 
done without ambiguity or obſcurity. 


Two or more Simple Sentences, joined together 
by one or more Coxnective WoRDs, become a 
Compounded Sentence, | 

There are two ſorts of words which connect Sen- 
tences : 1. Relatives ; 2. Conjunctions. 

Examples: 1. Bleſſed is the man, cob feareth 
the Lord,” 2.“ Life is ſhort, and art is long.“ 
1. and.2, © Bleſſed is the Man who feareth the 
Lord, and keepeth his commandments.” | : 

The RELATIVES who, which, that, having no 
variation of gender or number, cannot but agree 
with their Antecedents. Ibo is appropriated to 
Perſons ; and ſo may be accounted Mafculine and 
Feminine only: we apply which to Things only; 


* 


of the bar or pulpit. Lord Shafteſbury, Miſcell. V. 

6] Or in theſe and the like Phraſes, may not me, thee, him, ber, 
vs, Which in Saxon are the Dative Caſes of their reſpective Pronouns, 
he conſidered 2+ ſtill continuing fach in the Engliſh, and including in 
their very form the forte of the Prepoſitions to and fer ? There are cer- 
tainly ſome other Phraſes, which are to be reſolved in this manner: 
% Wo is ne! The phraſe is pure Saxon; “wa is me: me is the Dative 
Caſe; in Engliſh, with the prepoſition to me. So © methinks " 
Saxon, me thincth :“ zt Forts © As us thoughts ;”* Sir _ 

an 


firurg, or hooked oh, one to another, after the long-ſpun manner 
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and to Irational Animals, excluding them from 
Perſonality, - without any conſideration of Sex: 
which therefore may be accounted Neuter. But 
formerly they were both indifferently uſed of per- 
ſons : „Our Father which art in heaven.“ That 
is uſed indifferently both of perſons. and things : 
but perhaps would be more properly confined to the 
latter. What includes both the Antecedent and the 
Relative: as, This was what he wanted; that 
is, the thing which he wanted [7 ].” 


Maundevylle. “ Metbeugbtt, this ſhort interval of . Glence has had 
more matic in it, than any the ſame ſpace of time be ſore or after it. 
Addiſon, Tatler, No. 133. It ought to be metbanghe. O well is 
bee !”* Pal, ex xviii. 2. Fel tis the, id oft, bene eſt tibi.“ 
Simeon Dunelm. apud X Scriptores, col. 335, © Wel is em 
that. ther mai be. Anglo+Saxon Poem in Hickes's Theſaur. Vol, 
I. p. 231, © Well is im, that dwelleth with a wiſe of underſtand - 
ing. —— “ Well is him that hath found prudence. Ecclus xxv. 8, 
a The Tranflator thought to correct bis phraſe afterward, and ſo 
ath made it neither Saxon nor Engliſh: © Well is be, that is de- 
ſended from it. Ecclus xxviii. 19. Wo worth the day!“ Ezek. 
XXX, 2, that is, We be to the day, The word 2verch is not the Ad- 
jective, but the Saxon verb wweorthan, or wworthan, fieri, to be, to be» 
come; which is often uted by Chaucer, and is ſtill retained as an Aux- 

ilia'y verb in the German Language, | 
7] Ttat has been uſed in the fame manner, as including the Re. 
lative <vbich ; but it is either improper, or obſolete : as, To con- 
ſider adviſedly of chat is moved. Bacon, Eſſay xxii. She appear- 
ed not to wiſh that without doubt ſhe would have been very glad of.” 
Clarendon, Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 363. 8%. © We ſpeak that we do 
know, and teflify that we have ſeen.” John iii. 11. So likewiſe the 
Neuter Pr. noun it : as, By this alſo a man may underſtand when it 
is that men may be ſaid to be conquered-;z and in what the nature of 
Conqueſt and the right of a Conqueror conſiſteth: for this Submiſſi- 
en is it [that which] implieth them all.“ Hobbs, Leviathan, Con- 
| F 3 The 
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The Relative is. the Nominative Caſe to the 
Verb, when no other Nominative comes between 
it and the Verb: but when another Nominative 
comes between it and the Verb, the Relative is go- 
verned by ſome Word in- its own member of the 
Sentence: as, The God who preſerveth me; 
100% Jam, and toben ſerve 8 J“ . ' 

Every Relative muſt have an Antecedent to which 
it reſers, either expreſſed, or underſtood: as, 
Vs ſteals my purſe, Reals trafh :” that is, the 
man,  Whi— | | 

The Relative is of . the. ſame perſon with the An- 
tecedent; and the Verb agrees with it accordingly: 
as, Who is this, that cometh from Edom ; this that 
it glorious in his àpparel; / that ſpea in righte- 
ouſneſs.” Iſaiah Ixiii. 1. „O Shepherd of Iſrael 
Thou that. leadeſt Joſeph like a flock; Thou that 
duelle between the Cherubims.” Pal. Ixxx. 
—_— CRETE 


cluſfiov. © And this is -it [that which] men mean by Difributive. - 
Juſtice, and [which] is properly termed equity. Hobbs, Elements 


vi Law, Part I, Chap. iv. "BY s 3. | 
[s]“ Ms, inſtead of going about doing good, they are perpetu · 
ally intent upon doing miſchief.” Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 18. The 
Nom native Caſe they in this ſentence is ſuperfluous; it was expreſſed 

before in the Relative vubo. ; 1 N i bi 
[ſy] “ I am the Lord, that maketh all things, -that ftretcbetb forth 
the heavens alone? —— Iſaiah xliv. 24. Thus far is: right : be 
Lerd in the third Perſon is the Antededent, and the verb agrees with 
the Relative in the third perſon: I am che Lord,, which Lord 


_ | . When 


11 
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When this, that, theſe, thoſe, refer to a preced- 
ing Sentence, this, or theſe, refers to the latter 
member or term; that, or thoſe; tothe former: as, 

«+ Seif-love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul ; 

Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole: 
Man, but for that, no action could attend; 4 
And, but for this, were active to no end.“ 

Pope, Eſſay on Man. 
© Some place the' blifs in action, ſome in caſe: 

| Thee call it- pleafure, and contentment theſe.” 

_ Ibid, 

The Relative is often underſtood, or omitted: 

as, *© The man I love; z” that is, hem J love [1 1. 


or He that, maktth all things.” It would have been equally right, if 
T kad been made the Antecedent, and the Relative and the verb had 
agreed with it in the ſirſt perſon : „I am the Lord, that maks-all 
things.” But when it follows, © rbat ſpreadeth abroad the earth by 
myſelf ;"* there ariſes a confuſion of Perions, and a manifeſt Soleciſm. 
+ Thou great firſt Cauſe, leaſt underflood ! 
Mo all my ſenſe confin'd 
To know but this, that Thau art good, 
And that myſelf am blind: | 
Yet gave me in this dark eſlate, &, Pope, Univerſal Prayer, 
It ought to be confined, or didft confine ; gaveſt, or didft give; &. 
in the ſecond perſun. 
* Nor thou, Lord Arthur, ſhalt eſcape 2 
To thee I often called in vain, 
Againſt that aſſaſſin in crape; 
Yet thou couldft tamely ", me flain. 
Nor when! felt the dreadful blows, . 
Or chid the or pinch'd thy ſpouſe.· 
as gh Swift, Market- Hill Thorn. 
[1] * Abuſe on all he low'd, or loyed him, ſpread.” 
Pope, Epiſt. to Arbuthnor, * 
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The accuracy and clearneſs of the Sentence de- 
pend very much upon the proper and determinate 
uſe of the Relative, fo that it may readily preſent 
its Antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader 
without any obſcurity or ambiguity. Ihe fame 
may be obſeryed of the Pronoun and the Noun, 


which by ſome are called alſo the Relative and the 
Autecedent [2]. | 

Coxjuxcrioxs have ſometimes a Government 
of Modes. Some Conjunctions require the Indica- 


That is, „all whom he lov'd, or tube lov'd him :** or to make it 
more eaſy by ſupplying a Relative that has no variation of Caſes, ** all 
chat he low 'd, or that lov'd him.“ The Conſtruction is bazardous, 
and hardly jo ifiable, even in Poetry. © In the temper of mind 
he was then, ”” Addifon, Speft, No. 549. In the pofture 1 lay - 
Swift, Gulliver, Part I. Chap. i. In theſe and the like phraſes, 
which are very common, there 3s an Ellipſis both of the Relative and 
* Prepoſition ; which were much better ſupplied : r Jn the temper of 
mind in wvhich he was then: Inthepoſture in which I lay. In the 
following example the Antecedent is omitted: © He deſired they might 
go to the altar together, and jointly return their thanks to whom only 
it was due. Addiſon, Freeholder, N® 49. In general, the omiſſion of the 
Relative ſcems to be too much indulged in the familiar ſtyle; it is un- 
xreceful in the ſerious ; and of whatever kind the Ryle be, it is apt to 
be attendad with obſcurity and ambiguity. 

[2] The Connective parts of Sentences are the moſt important of all, 
and require the greateſt care and attention : for it is by theſe chiety 
that the. rain of thought, the courſe of reaſoning, and the whole pro- 
yrels of "he mind in continued diſcourſe of all kinds, is laid open; 
and on the right uſe of theſe the perſpicuity, that is, the firſt and 
greateſt beauty, of ſtyle principaily depends, Relatives and Conjunc- 
tions are the inſtruments of Connexion in di ſcourſe: it may be of uſe 
to point out ſome of the moſt common inaccuracies, that writers are 
apt to fall into with reſpe to them; and a few examples of faults 
may perhaps be more inſtructive than any rules of propriety that can be 
tiven. Here therefore ſhall be added ſome Las examples of 
inaccuracies in the uſe of om 


tive, 
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tive, ſome the Subjunctive Mode after" chem: 
others have no influence at all on the Mode. 


- The: Relative placed before the Antecedent: "Example ;- “ The 
bodies, which we daily handle, make us perceive, that whilſt 'they: 
remain between them, they do by an inſurmountable force hinder" 

approach of our hands that preſs them.“ Locke, Eſſay, B. ii. 
C. 4. $I Here the ſenſe is ſuſpended, and the ſentence is un- 


intelligible, till you get to the end of it: there is no Antecedent, 1 


to Which the Relative tem can be referred, but bodies; but 
« whilſt the bodies remain between the bodies, makes no ſenſe at 
all. When get to hands, the difficulty is cleared up, the ſenſe 
helping out the Conſttuction: yet there ſtill remains an ambiguity in 
the Relatives , them, which in number and gender are cqually ap- 
plicable to bodies or hands ; this, tho* it may not here be the otcaſion 
of much obſcurity, which is commonly the effect of it, yet is always 
diſagreeable and inelegant : as in the following examples, 

% Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others; and 
think, that their reputation obſcures them ;- and that their commenda+ 
ble qualities do ſtand in their light: and therefore they do what they can 
to caſt a cloud over them, that the bright ſhining of their virtues may 
not obſcure tbem. Tillotſoa, Vol. I. Serm. 2 0 0 

4 The Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were rivals ah ſhould” 
have moſt influence with the Duke, 2who loved the Earl beſt, bur 
thought the other the wiſer man, ⁊cho ſupported Pen, obo diſobliged 
all the courtiery, even againſt tHe Earl, 2vbs contemned Pen as a fellow 
of no ſenſe.” Clarendon, Cont. p. 264. 6 
- But the following ſentence cannot poſſibly be underſtood without 
a careful recollection of circumſtances through ſome pages preceding, 

« All which, with the King and Queen's ſo ample promiſes to 
bim [ the Treaſurer] ſo few hours before the conferring the place on- 
another, and the Duke of York's manner of receiving him [the 
Treaſurer, ] after he [the Chancellor] had been ſhut up with him Go 
Duke, ] as be [the Treaſurer] was informed, might very well excuſe 
kim ¶ the Treafurer] for thinking be [the Chancellor] had ſome ſhare 
in the affront be ¶ the Treaſurer] had undergone,” ' Clarendon; Cont; 
p. 296. | __ 

„Breaking a Conſtitution by the very-ſame errors, that ſo many 
have been broke before.” Swift, Conteſts and Diffenfions, &c. Clap. 
5. Here the Relative is employed not only to repreſent the Antece- 
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Hypothetical, Conditienal, Conceflive, and Ex- 
ceptive Conjunctions ſeem in general to require the 
Subjunctive Mode after them: as, if, tho, unleſs, 
except, whether—or, &c. but by uſe they often ad- 
mit of the Indicative; and in ſome caſes with pro- 
priety. Examples: I thou be the Son of God.” 
Matt. iv. 33 7 he ſſay me, yet will I put me 
truſt in him.“ Job xiii. 15. Vnleſi he waſh his 
fleſh.” Lev. xxii. 6. ** No power, except it were. 
given from above.” John xix. 1k © Jhether it 
zwere I or they, ſo we preach.” 1 Cor. xv. 11. The. 
Subjunctive, in theſe inſtances, implies ſomething 
contingent or doubtful; the. Indicative. would ex- 
preſs a more abſolute and determinate fenſe [3].- 


dent Noun tbe errors, but likewife the Prepoſition by prefixed to it. 
It. ought to be, the ſame errors, by ⁊obich ſo many have been brokew 
before. 3 

Again: An Undertaking; which, although it has failed, 
{partly &c. and partly, &c.) is no objedtion at all to an Enterprize ſo 
well concerted, and with ſuch fair probabihty of ſueceſe, Swift, Con- 
of the allles. That is, Which Undertaking is na objection to 
an Enterprize ſo well concerted; that is, to itſelf:?“ he means, 
« the failing of which is no objection at alb to it. 


. — . 


* The followirg example may-ſerve to illuſtrate this obſervation :+ 
64-1 þ he vere diviniely,inſpired, and ſpake therefore, as the ora - 
cles of G. d, with ſupreme authority ; tbengb he vers indued with 
ſppernatural powers, and could therefore have confirmed the truth of 
what he uttered by miracles ; yet in compliarce with the way in which 

l nature and reaſonable creatures are. uſually wrought vpon, he: 
Teaſoned.” Atterbuiy, Serm. IV. 5. | 2 
That our Saviour Was divinely inſpired, and indued with ſuperna- 
tarab powers, are poſitiors, that are here taker for granted, as not ad- 


That 
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. That expreſling the motive or end has the Sub- 
junctive Mode, with may, might, ſhould, after it. 


| Lofl 3 and that annexed to a Command-proceed- ; 


ing; and if with but following it; neceſſarily re- 
quire the Subjunctive Mode: Examples; Let 


him that ſtandeth, take heed, 4% he fall.” 1 Cor- 


x. 12. - Take heed, that thou ſpeak not to Ja- 


they ſhall ſmoke,” Pſal. civ. 32 [4]- - 


cob.” Gen. xxxi. 24. If he do but touch the hills, 


1 


mitting of the leaſt doubt: they woold therefore have been - 


expreſſed in the Indteative Made; though he s divinely inſpired; 


though he vas indued with ſupernatural powers.“ The SubjunQtive - 


is uſed in like manner in the following example: Though he were & 1 


Son, yet learned he obedience, by the things which he ſuffered.” Heb. 
v. 8. Zut in a fimilas paſſage the Indicative is employed to the ſame 
purpoſe, and that much more properly : ** Though he wwas rich, yet 
for your ſakes he became poor:”” > Cory vni. 9. The proper uſe then 
of the Subjunctive Mode after the Conjunction is in the caſe of a 
doubtful ſuppoſition, or conceſſion: as, * Though he fall, he ſhall 


not be utterly caſt down, Pſal. xxxvii. 24. And much the ſame 


may be ſaid of the reſt. , 


. F ” 


The ſame Conjunction governing both the Indicative and the Sub- 


juntive Mode, in the ſame ſentence, and in the ſame cireumſtances, 3 
though eicher of them ſeparately would be right, ſeems to be a great - 1 


impropriety: as, | 4 
| « Though heaven's Kirg - 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
Us'd to the yoke, draw'f# his triumphant wheels 
In progreſs through the road of heav n ſtar · pay'd.”” - 


Milton, P. L. IV. 974. - 


t« Tf there be but one. body of legiſlators, it is no better than a ty- 
ranny; if there are only two, there will want a caſting voice. Addi - 
fon, Spect. Ne 287. N | 
underſtood, ſeems to be improperly accompanied with the Subjunctite 
EEO! | 2 | 


| F 6 © Le Other 


el Inthe following inflances the ConjnQion that, expreſſed, or * 


. 
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Other Conjunctions, expreſſing a Continuation, 
an Addition, an Inference, &c. being of a poſitive 
and abfolute nature, require the Indicative Mode; 
or rather leave the Mode to be determined by the 


other circumſtances and conditions of the Sentence. 


When the Qualities of different things are com- 


, pared, the latter Noun is governed, not by the 


Conjunction than, or as, (for a Conjunction has no 
Government of Cafes) but by the Verb, or the 
Prepoſition, expreſſed, or underſtood. As, Thou 
art, wiſer than I [am] 4+ You are not ſo tall as 7 
[am.P* „ You think him handſomer than [you 
_— me; and you love him more than [you love} 

In all other inſtances, if you complete the 
Senkoce in like manner, by ſupplying the part 
which is underſtood, the Caſe of the latter Noun 
will be determined. Thus, Plato obſerves that 
God geometrizes ; and the ſame thing was obſerved 
before. by a wiſer man than be : that is, than he 


vas." It was well expreſſed by Plato; but more 


elegantly by. Solomon than him: that I, than by 
him [5]. 


So much the fears for William's life, 
Thet Mary" s fate the dare pot mourn.” Prior, 
Her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region fiream fo bright, 
'T hat birds would fing, and think it «vere not night.“ 
Shakeſpear, Rom, and Jul, 


Fe] "You are a much greater loſer than me by his — ”» Swift 
to Fope, Letter 63, 
But 
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But the Relative who, having reference to no 
Verb or Prepoſition underſtood, but only to its 
Antecedent, when it follows thes, is always in the 
Objective Caſe ; even though the Pronoun, if ſub- 
ſtituted in its place, would be i in the mn: : 
as | be: 

; Amed inal: r N 2 

Satan" except, none higher ſat.” 

— Milton, P. L. ii. 209 · 
which, if we ſubſtitute the Pronoun, would be, 

« None higher ſat, than he.” 


& And tho' by heaven's ſevere decree = | 
She ſuffers hourly more than me. | Swift to Stella. 
4 We contributed a third more than the Duteh, who were obliged 
to the ſame proportion more than us.** Swift, Conduct of the Allies. 
« King Charles, and more than him, the Boke, and the Popiſh Fac- 
tion, were at liberty to form new ſchemes.” Lord Bolingbroke, Diff. 
on Parties, Letter 3. 
% The drift of all his Sermons was, to prepare the Jews for the 
reception of a Prophet, mightier than Him, and whoſe ſhoes he was 
noPorthy to bear. Atterbury, Sermons IV. 4. | 
« A Poem, which is good in itſelf cannot loſe: any thing of its real 
value, though it ſhould appear not to be the work of ſo eminent an 
author, as hm, to whom it was firſt imputed,” Congreve, Pref. to 
Homer's Hymn to Venus, 
A Stone is heavy, and the ſand weighty : but a fool's wrath is 
heavier than them both.“ Prov. xxvii. 3. 
If the King give us leave, you or I may as lawfully preach, as 
tbem that do. Hobbes, Hiſt. of Civil Wars, p. 62. 
4 The ſun upon the calmeſt ſea = 
Appears not half ſo bright as Thee,”  - | Priors 
„Then finiſh, dear Chloe, this Paſtoral war, „ 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree : 
For thou art a Girl as much brighter than ber, 
As he was a Poet ſublimer than me.” Ibid, 


The 
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The Conjunction that is often omitted and un- 
derſtood : as, I é beg you would come to me:“ 
<< See, thou do it not: that is, that you would; 
that thou do [6].” 

The Nominative Caſe following che Auxiliary, 
or the Verb itſelf, ſometimes v the Place of. 
the ConjunQtions-5f and rb: as, „ Had he done 
this, he had eſcaped:“ — he nevef ſo [7] 
wiſely:“ that is, if he had s this;“ © thy 
| he charm,” 


In theſe paſſages it ought. to be, £ We, H., They, nn re- 
ſpetively.” Perhaps the following example may admit of 2 doubt, 
whether it be EN expreſſed or not: 

© The Lover got a woman of greater fortune than her he had, 
miſi᷑ d. Addiſon, Guardian No 97. Let us try it by the Rule gi- 
ver abote and fee, whether ſome correction will not be neceſſary, 
when the parts of the ſentence, which are underſtood, come to be ſup- 

: „ The lover got a woman of a * fortune, than She 
— when] he had miſs d.. , 

«« Nor hope to be myſelf leſs miſerable 

By what 1 ſeek, but others to make ſuch 

An 43 - Milton, P. L. ir. 126. 

„ he Syntax, ſays Dr. Bentley, requires, make ſuch as me. 
On the contrary, the Syntax neceſſarily requircs, * make ſuch as J: 
for id is not, I hope to make others ſuch, as to make me- the 
Pronoun is not governed by the Verb make, but is the Nominative 
Caſe to the Verb am underſiood : to make others ſuch as I am.” 

[6] ** But it is reaſon, the memory of their virtues remains to their 
poſterity. Bacon, Effay xiv. In this, and many the like Phraſes, 
the Conjunction were much detter inſerted : : „ bat the memory, 


ae. 

[7 . This Phraſe, ſas Mr. Johnſon, is juſtly 
accu Hy It ſhould. be, ever fo wiſely : that ie her 
wiſely — n "EE: Ns 41 


* | | Some 
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Some Conjunctions have their Correſpondent 
Conjunctions belonging to them; ſo that in the 
ſubſequent Member of the Sentence the latter an- 
ſwers to the former: as, although —, yet, or ne- 
vertheleſt; whether —, or; either, or; neither, 
nor; 46 —, as; expreſſing a Compariſon of equa - 
lity; ** as white as ſnow * 'as—, ſo; expreſling, 
a Compariſon ſometimes of equality; at the 
ſtars, fo ſhall thy ſeed be ; that is, equal in num-. 
ber: but moſt commonly a Compariſon in reſpe&t _ 
of quality; and it ſhall be, as, with the people, 
fo with the prieſt ; as with the ſervant, /+ with his 
maſter: „ as. is the good, /a is the ſinner; at the 
one dieth, ſo. dieth the other :* that is, im like 
manner: fo—, as with a Verb expreſſing a Com- 
pariſon of quality; To ſee thy glory, ſ½ as T have 
| ſeen thee in the fanctuary:“ but with. a Negative 
and an Adjective, a Cotnpariſon in reſpect of quan- 
tty ; as, * Pompey had eminent abilities: but he 
was not either H. eloquent and politic a ſtateſman, 
or ſo brave and {K'Yul a general; nor was he upon 
the Whole fo great a an, as Czfar?” fa—, that; 
expreſſing a Conſequence : &. [8 J. | 
of Re ne fo 1 ba y 9 _ —— 
was obſerved before of Conneflive worcy, ig general, are of great 
»hportance with reſpec to the clearneſs and keanty of fiyle. 1 may 


adi too, becauſe miſtakesin the uſe of them att very common; as it 
wil appear by the fold wing Examples, 8 lf 


INTER- 


* 
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- IxTERJECTIONS in Engliſh have no Govern- 
ment. * ; 


The Diftributive Conjunction either is ſometimes improperly uſed: 
alcne inſtead of the imple Disjunctive or : ** Can the fig-tree bear 
olive-berries ? cither a vine, figs ?”* James iii 12. Why beholdeft 
thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye,but perceiveſt not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? Either how canſt thou ſay to thy brother, 
Brother, let me pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou 
thyſelf beholdeft not the beam that is in thine own eye? Luke vi. 
41, 42. See alſo Chap. xv. 8. and Phil. iii. 2. 1 
| Neither is ſometimes ſuppoſed to be incladed in its correſpondent 
nor: | 
« Simois, nor X anthus ſhall be wanting chere.“ Dryden. 

That all the appheation he could make, nor the King's own- 
interpoſition, could prevail with Her Majeſty.“ Clarendon, Hiſt, Vol. 
III. p. 179 Sometimes to be ſupplied by a ſubſequent Negative: 
% His rule holdeth till, that nature, ur the engagement of words, 
are not fo forcible as cuſtom,” Bacon, Eſſay xvix.- ©** The King 
nor the Queen were not at all deceived,”” Clarendon, Hiſt, Vol. Ts 
36 5 Theſe forms of expreſſion ſeem both of them equally improper. 

0,——, 4s, was uſed by the Writers of the laſt Century, to ex- 
pteſs a Conſequence, inſtead of ſp-—, that : Examples: And 
the third part of the ſlars was ſmitten ; ſo as [that] the thtd part of 
them was darkened,” Rev, viii. 12.. ** The relations a- ſo uncertain, 
ar that] they require a great deal of etamination.“ Sacon, Nat, Hiſt, 
% Fe as [that] it is a hard calumny to affirm . Temple. 
“This computation being ſo eaſy and trivial, 4 [that] it is a ſhame. 
to mention it. Swift, Conduct of the All- That the Spaniards 
were ſo violently affected to the Houſe of 4vitria, as [that] the whole 
kingdom would revolt.“ Ibid, Swift, 1 believe, is the laſt of our 
good Writers, who has frequently ed this manner of exprefſion ; it 
ſeems im r, and is deſexvedly gown obſolete, : 

A inſtead of rbar, in anothe manner: If a man have that pene - 
tration of judgement, as [rat] he can diſcern what things are to be 
laid open.“ Bacon, Effay,vi. „It is the nature of extreme ſelf-lov- 
ers, as [that] they wil/#t an houſe on fire, and it were but to roaſt 
their eggs. Ibid. EB xx. They would have given him ſuch 

| / Though 

| 


we” 
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Though they are uſually attended with Nouns 


ſatis faction in other particulars, as [that] a full and happy peace 
have enſued. Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 214. 5 
« J gain'd a ſon; 
And ſuch a ſon, at all men hail'd me happy.“ 
. Milton, Samſ. Ag, 
« We ſhould ſufficiently weigh the objects of our hope; whether they 
be ſuch, as [Ret] we may reaſonably expect from them what they 
propoſe in their fruition z and whether they are ſuch, as we are pretty 
ſure of at aining,” Addifon, Spect. No. 535. © France was then 
diſpoſed to conclude a peace upon ſuch conditione, as [that] it was not 
worth the life of a granadier to refuſe them. Swift, Four laſt years 
of the Queen. B. ii. . 
A inſtead of the Relative that, 2h», ot which ; % An it had not 
been for a civil Gentleman, as [who] came by Sir J. Wittoll in 


Congreve's Old Bachelor. The Duke had not behaved with that 


loyalty, as [with which] he ought to have done Clarendon, Hiſt, 
Vol. II. p. 450, ©.--With thoſe thoughts as [which] might contri» 
bute to their honour.“ Ibid, p. 565. In the order, as they lie in 
his Preface.” Middleton, Works, Vol. III. p. 8. It ought to be, ei- 
ther, ** in order, as they lie; or, in the order, in which they lie. 
«« Securing to 
8 or who, ] may adorn this place. Atterbury, Sermons, Vol, 
IV. 12, | * 

The Relative that inſtead of as : © Such ſharp replies, that [as] coſt 
him his life in a few months after”, Clarendon, Hiſt. V. II. p. 179. 

The Relative 20bo , inſtead of as: * There was no man ſ 
ſanguine, who did not apprebend ſome ill conſequence from the late 
change. Swift, Examiner, No 24. It ought to be, either, -** ſo ſan- 
guine, as not to apprebend,” —or ** There was no man, bow ſanguine 
foever, whoa did not apprehend”. 

As improperly omitted: Chaucer followed nature every where; 
but was never fo bold [as] to go beyond her.. Dryden, Pref. to Fables, 
„Which no body preſumes, or is ſo ſanguine [as] to hope,” Swift, 
Drap, Lett. v.“ They are ſo bold [as] to pronounce ——,"* Swift, 
Tale of a Tub, Sect vii, That the diſcourſing on Politicks ſhall be 
looked upon as [as] dull as talking on the weather.“ Addiſon, Free- 
bolder N. 38 . 

The Conjunction but inſtead of ban: © To truſt in Chriſt is no 
more but to acknowledge him for God. Hobbes, Human Nature, 
Chap, xi 21, © They will concern the female ſex only, and import 
In 


urſelves a ſucceſſion of able and worthy men, as 


* 
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in the Nominative Caſe [9], and Verbs in the In- 
dicative Mode, yet the Caſe and Mode is not in- 


fluenced by them, but determined by the nature of 
the ſentence. 


no more but that ſubjection, they ſhould ordinarily be in, to their huſ- 
bands.“ Locke. The full moon was no ſooner up, and ſhining in 
all its brightneſs, ut he privately opened the gate of Paradiſe.” Ad- 
diſon, Guardian, Ne 167. n 
Too---, that, improperly uſed as Correſpondent Conjunctions: 

© Whoſe Characters are too profligate, that the managing of them 
ſhould be of any conſequence.” Swift, Examiner N® 24. And, 700 
——, than: ** You that are a ſtep higher than a Philoſopher, a Di- 
vine; yet have too moch grace and wit than to be a Biſhop.” Pope to 
Swift, Letter 80. So——, but : If the appointing and apportioning 
of penalties to crimes be not ſo properly a conſideration of juſtice, but | 
rather [as] of prudence in-the-Lawgiver,'* Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 
35» to conclude with an example, in which, whatever may, be . 
thought of the accuracy of the expzeſſion, tlie juſtneſs of the obſerva- . 
tion will be acknowledged; which may ſerve alſo as an apology for 
this and many of the preceding Notes: No errors are ſo trivial, hut 
WI! deſerve to be men ied.”* Pope to- Steele, Letter 65. 

g] © Ah me!” ſeems to be a phraſe of the ſame natute with 
40 0 15 me !"' ; for the reſolution. of which ſee above, p. 100. Note. 


PUN C- 
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PUNC TVU AT ILO N. 


P UNCTUATION is the art of marking in wri- 

ting the ſeveral pauſes, or reſts, between ſen- 
tences, and 'the parts of ſentences, accorditig to- 
their proper quantity or proportion, as they ate ex- 
preſſed in a zuſt and accurate pronunciation. 

As the ſeveral articulate ſounds, the ſyllables 
and words, of which ſentences conſiſt, are marked 
by Letters; ſo the reſts and pauſes between ſenten- 
ces and their parts are marked by Points. : 

But, tho? the ſeveral articulate ſounds are pretty 
fully and exactly marked by Letters of known and 
determinate power; yet the ſeveral pauſes, which 
are uſed in a juſt pronunciation of diſcourſe, are 
very impetfectly expreſſed by Pointe. 

For the different degrees of connexion between 
the ſeveral parts of fentences, and the different 
pauſes in a juſt pronunciation, which expreſs thoſe 
degrees of connexion according to their proper va- 
jue, admit of great variety; but the whole number 
of Points, . which we have to expreſs this N 
amounts only to Four, 

Hence it is, that we are under a neceſſity of ex- 
preſſing pauſes of the ſame quantity, on different 

* 
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occaſions, by different points; and more frequently 
of expreſſing pauſes of nt quantity by the 
ſame points. 

So that the doctrine of Punctuation muſt needs 
be very imperfect: few preciſe rules can be given, 
which will hold without exception in all caſes; 
but much muſt be left to the Judgment and taſte of 
the writer, 

On the other hand, if a greater number of marks 
were invented to 3 all the poſſible different 
pauſes of pronunciation; the docttine of them 
would be very perplexed and difficult, and the uſe 
of them would rather embaraſs than aſſiſt the rea- 
der. 

It remains therefore, that we be content witli 
the Rules of Punctuation, laid down with as much 
exactneſs as the nature of the ſubject will admit; 
ſuch as may ſerve for a general direction, to be ac- 
commodated to different occaſions, and to, be ſup- 
plied where deficient by the writer's judgment. 


The ſeveral degrees of Connexion between gen- 
tences, and between their principal conſtructive. 
parts, Rhetoricians have conſidered under the fol- 
lowing diſtinctions, as the moſt obvious and re- 
mackable-: : the Period, Colon, Semicolon, and 


Comma. 
The 


n 
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The Period is the whole Sentence, compleat in 
itſelf, wanting nothing to make a full and perfect 
ſenſe, and not connected in conſtruction with a 
ſubſequent Sentence, 4 

The Colon, or Member, is a chief conſtructive 
part, or greater diviſion, of a Sentence. 
The Semicolon, or Half- member, is a leſs con- 
ſtructive part, or ſubdiviſion, of a Sentence or Mem- 
ber. 
A Sentence or Member is again ſubdivided i into 
Commas, or Segments; which are the leaſt con- 
ſtructive parts of a Sentence or Member, in this 
way of conſidering it; for the next ſubdiviſion 
would be the reſoluticn of it into Phraſes and 
Words, 9 
The Grammarians have followed this divifion cf 
the Rhetoricians, and have appropriated to each of 
theſe diſtinctions its mark, or Point; which takes 


Aa. 
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its name from the part of the Sentence which it 7s 4 
employed to „ as ne E” | I 4 
The Period | . 4 
The Colon 5 e 1 
The Semicolon . * 3 ; | 
The Comma > I 


Te proportional quantity or time of the Points 
with reſpect to one another, is determined by the 


following — rule: The Period is a pauſe in 
quantity 
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quantity: or duration double of the Colon; the Colon 
is double of the Semicolon ; and the Semicoton 
is double of the- Comma. So that they are in 
the ſame proportion to one another as the Sembrief, 
the Minim, the-Crotchet, and the Quaver, in Muſic. | 
The preciſe quantity or duration of each Pauſe or 
Note-cannot be defined; for that varies with the 
Time; and both in Diſcourſe and Muſic the ſame 
Compoſition may be rehearſed in a quicker or 2 
lower Time: but in Muſic the proportion between 
the. Notes remains ever the ſame; and in Diſcourſe, 
if the Doctrine of Punctuation were exact, the pro- 
portion between the Pauſes would be ever invaria- 
ble. | 
Te Points then being deſigned to d the 
Pauſes, which depend on the different degrees of 
connexion between Sentences, and between their 
principal conſtructive parts; to underſtand the 
meaning of the Points, and to know how to apply 
them properly, we muſt conſider the nature of a 
Sentence, as divided into its principal conſtructive 
parts; and the degrees of connexion between thoſe 
parts, upon which ſuch diviſion of it depends, 


To begin with the leaſt of theſe 8 con- 
ſtructive parts, the Comma. In order the more 


Ty to determine the proper application of the 
Point 
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Point which "marks i it, we muſt diſtinguiſh between 


an Imperfe& Phraſe, a Simple. . and 2 
Compounded Sentence. | 


An Imperfe& Phraſe / contains no aſſertion, or 


does not amount to a Propoſition or Sentence. 


A Simple Sentence has but one A and one 
finite Verb. 


A Compounded Sentence has more than 2 | 


Subject or one finite Verb, either expreſſed or un- 


derſtood ; or it conſiſts of two or more ſimple Sen- 


tences connected together. 

In a Sentence, the Subject and the Verb may be 
each of them accompanied with ſeyeral Adjuncts; 
as the Object, the End, the Circumſtances of Time, 
Place, Manner, and the like : and this either im- 
mediately, or mediately, that is, by being con- 
nected with ſome thing, which is connected with 
ſome other ; ; and fo on. 

If the ſeveral Adjuncts affect the Sable! or the 
Verb. in a different manner, they are only, ſo many 
Imperfect Phraſes, and the Sentence is Simple. 

A Simple Sentence admits of no Point, by 
which it may de divided, or diſtinguiſhed into 

arts. 
n If the ſeveral Adjuncts affect the Subject or che 
Verb in the ſame manner, they may be reſolyed 


into ſo many Simple Sentences: the Sentence then 


Fl 3 
becomes 
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becomes Compounded, and it muſt be divided into 
its parts by Points. 

For if there are ſeveral Subjects belonging i in the 
ſame manner to one Verb, or feveral Verbs be- 
longing in the ſame manner to one Subject, the 
Subjects and Verbs are ſtill to be accounted equal 
in number: for every Verb muſt have its Subject, 
and every Subject its Verb; and every one of the 
Subjects, or Verbs, ſhould or _w have its point 
of diſlinction. 


Examples: 


„ The paſſion for praiſe produces excellent ef- - 


fects in women of ſenſe.” Addiſon, Spect. No 73. 
In this Sentence paſſion is the Subject, and produces 
the Verb; each of which is accompanied and con- 
 nefted with its adjuncts. The Subject is not paſſion 
in general, but a particular paſſion determined by 
its Adjunct of Specification, as we may call i it, the 
paſſion 1 praiſe. So likewiſe the Verb is imme- 
diately connected with its object, excellent effedts ; 
and mediately, that is, by the intervention of the 
word effetts, with women, the Subject in which 
theſe effects are produced; which again is connect- 
ed with its Adjunct of Specification ; for it is not 


meant of women in general, but of women of ſenſe 
only. Laftly, it is to be e obſerved, that the Verb 


2 19 
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is connected WNth each of theſe ſeveral Adjuncts in 
a different manner; namely, with efe&s, as the 
object; with women, as the ſubject of them; with 
ſenſe, as the quality or characteriſtic of thoſe wo- 
men. The Adjuncts therefore are only ſo: many 
imperfect Phraſes; the Sentence is a Simple Sen- 
tence, and admits of no Point, by nn it may de 
diſtinguiſhed into parts. 

2 775 The Paſſion for praiſe, which } is fo very vehe- 


ment in the fair ſex, produces excellent effects in ö 


women of ſenſe. Here a new Verb is introduced, 
accompanied with Adjuncts of: its own; and the 
Subject is repeated by the Relative Pronoun zw hich. 
It now becomes a Compounded Sentence made up 


of two Simple Sentences, one of which is inſerted 


in the middle of the other; it muſt therefore be 
diſtinguiſhed into its component parts by a Point 
placed on each ſide of the additional Sentence. 
How many inſtances have we ¶ in the fair ſex] 
of chaſtity, fidelity, devotion ? How many Ladies 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by the education of their 
children, care of their families, and love of their 
buſbands; which are the great qualities and at- 
chieyements of womankind : as the making of war, 


the carrying on of traffic, the adminiftration of 


juſtice, . are choſe by which men grow famous, and 
ket nee a name ?” Ibid. 


G py : In 


. 
| 
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In the firſt of theſe two Sentences the [Adjuncts 
chaſtity, fidelity, devotion, are connected with the 
Verb by the word itzlances in the ſame manner, and 
in effect make ſo many diſtinet hemtgnees : ** how 
many inſtances have we of chaſtity?) how many in- 
ſtances have we of fidelity ? how many inſtances 
have we of devotion ?” They muſt; therefore be ſe- 
parated from one another by a Point. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the Adjuncts © education of their 
children, &c.“ in the former part of the next Sen- 
tence: as likewiſe of the ſeveral Suhjects, < the 
making of war, &c.” in the latter part; which 
have in effect each their Verb; for each of theſe 
is an atchievement by which men grow famous.“ 
As Sentences themſelves are divided into Simple 
and Compounded, ſo the members of ſentences 
may be divided likewiſe into Simple and Com- 
pounded members: fot. whole Sentences, whether 
Simple or Compounded, may hecome members of 
other Sentences: b means of ſome additional con- 
nexion. A COLIE: hs 1 ye 22% 7 oY 775 


Simple members of hae cloſely connected 
together in one Compound member or ſentence, 
are diſtinguiſhed or ſeparated y a Wannen in 
_ foregoing examples. 

Igo likewiſe the Cafe Abfolute ; Neben Mn A- 


lition, when conſiſting of — terms ; the 1. 
| L ciple 


i] 
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ciple with ſomething depending on it; are to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the Comma: for they may be re- 
ſolved into Simple members. 

When an addreſs is made to a perſon, the Noun, 
anſwering to the Vocative Caſe in Latin, W 
guiſhed by a Comma. 7 


2 | Examples 


c This dad, He forms thee, Adamy ; tee, 0 man, 
Duſt of the ground. * 


« Now Morn, her roſy ſteps in thy "Cy lime ©*/ 


Advent” fow'd he earth with orient pearl.“ 


Milton. | 


Two 8 or two Adjectives, connected by a. 
ſingle Copulative or Disjunctive, are not ſeparated 
by a Point: but when there are more than two, or 
where the Conjunction is underſtood, they muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. ry 

Simple members connected by Relatives and 
Comparatives are for the moſt part diſtinguiſhed by 
a Comma: but when the. members are ſhort in 
Comparative Sentences; and when two members 
are cloſely connected by a Relative, reſtraining the 
general notion of the Antecedent to a particular 


ſenſe; the pauſe becomes almoſt inſenſible, and the 
Comm is better omitted. 


6 Example | 


AH 

al 
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| Examples: ; 
58 Raptures, tranſports, and e hs re- 
wards which they confer : ſighs and tears, prayers 
and broken hearts, are the offerings which are paid 
to them ;” Addiſon, ibid. 
„Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 
Whole 4 were rage, revenge, or luſt.“ 
| Pope. 
80 What is ſweeter thay honey ? and what is dae 
than a lion? 
A circumſtance of i 8 though no more 
than an Imperfect Phraſe, may be ſet off with a 


Comma on each ſide, to ve it greater force and 
: GEORG. f 


Example: 


« The principle may be geßective or Rag! ; 508 
the conſequences it produces are ſo good, that, for 
the benefit of mankind, it ought not to be extin- 
guiſhed.” ”» Addiſon, ibid. 

A member of a Sentence, whether Simple or 
Compounded, that requires a greater pauſe than a 
Comma, yet does not of itſelf make à complete 
Sentence, but is followed by ſomething cloſely de- 
e on it, may be En by a Semicolon. 

Example: 
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| 


Ls 


« But as this Mn for adrairation, when it 
works according to reaſon, improves the beautiful 
part of. our ſpecies in every thing that is laudable; 

ſo nothing is more deſtructive to them, when it is 
governed by vanity and folly,” Addiſon, ibid. 

Here the whole Sentenc is divided into two parts 
by the Semicblon; each of which parts is a Com- 
pounded Member, divided into its Simple Mem- 
bers by the Comma. 

A member of a Sentence, lache Simple o or 
Compounded, which of itfelf would make a com- 
plete Sentence, and fo requires a greater pauſe than 
a Semicolon, yet is followed by an additional part 
making a more full and and perfect Senſe, may be 


e er Colon. 
Example: 


40 Were all the books 1 to their Ks 
ſence, many a bulky author would make his ap- 
pearance in a penny paper : there would be ſcarce 
any ſuch thing in nature as a folio : the works ot 
an age would be contained on a few ſhelves : not 
to mention millions of volumes, that would be ut- 


terly annihilated,” Addiſon, Spect. No 124. 


G 3 Here 
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Here the whole Sentence is divided into fout 
parts by Colons: the firſt and laſt of which are 
Compounded Members, each divided by a Comma; | 
the ſecond and third are fimple members. 

When a Semicolon has preceded, and a greater 
pauſe is ſtill neceſſary; a Colon may be employed, 
though the ſentence be incomplete. 

The Colon is alſo commonly uſed, when an Ex- 
ample, or a Speech is introduced. 

Men a Sentence is ſo far perſedtly kniſhed, as 
not to be connected in conſtruction with the follow- 
ing Sentence, it is marked with a Period. 4 

In all caſes the proportion of the ſevgral Points in 
reſpect to one another is rather to be regarded, 
than their ſuppoſed preciſe quantity, or proper of- 
fice, when taken ſeparatel yr. 

- Befide the Points which mark the pauſes i in dil. 
courſe, there are others which denote a. different 
modulation of the voice in EO with the 


ſenſe. Theſe are Kn 
The Interrogation els f 
The Exclamation Tot 1 d- 1. by 
The Parentheſis $S 


The Interrogation and Exclamation Points are 
ſufficiently-explained by their names: they are in- 
determinate as to their quantity or time, and may 


be equivalent in that reſpect to a Semicolon, a Co- 
lon, 
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lon, or @ Period, as the ſenſe requires. [They 
mark an Elevation of the voice. 

The Parentheſis incloſes in the ! 91 a Ben- 
tence a member inſerted into it, which is neither 
neceſſary to the Senſe, nor at all affects the Con- 
ſtruction. It marks a moderate depreſſion of the 
_ with a pare — wan a go | 


A PRAXIS, Rod 
01 Exayeie of Grammatical Reſolution. 


N the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 

- Czar, Pontius Pilate being Geyernour of 

— the word of God came unto John the fon. of 
Zacharias in the wilderneis . 

2. And he came into all the country about Jor- 
dan preaching the baptiſm of repentance | for the 
3 of ſin s 

3. And the ſame John had 8 raiment of cata 
hair, and a deathern gardle about his wis, 5 ** 
meat Was locuſts and wild honey, 

4. Then ſaid he to the multitude that came forth 
00 be baptized of him, O generation of vipers, who 
| hath warned you to flee from the wrath to. come? 
Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance. | 

5. And as all men muſed in their hearts of John, 
whether he were, the Chriſt, or not; John anſwers 
-222 G4 ed, 
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ed, ſaying unto: them all, I: indeed baptize you 
with water; but one mightier than; I cometh, the 
latchet of whoſe ſhoes 1 ain not worthy to unlooſe: 
= ſhall baptize you 2 ths OY Ghoſt and with 

r. C 

6. Now when all * ad were bags it it 
came to paſs, that, Jeſus alſo; being baptized, and 
praying, the heaven was opened, and the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended in. 2 bodily cſhaps, like a dove, 
upon him; and lo! a voice from heaven ſaying, 


This is my beloved Son, in whom Fam welt pleaſed. 


2 1. In is a Prepoſition; he the Definite — * 

Fifteenth," an an Adjective; var, a Subſtantive, or 
Noun,” in the Objective Caſ&govetned by che Pre- 
poſition in; of, a Prepoſition ] the reign, a Sub? 
ſtantive, Objective Caſe, governed by the Prepo- 
ſition F; of Tiberius Cæſgar, both Subſtantives, 
Proper Names, Government and Caſe, as béfore; 
Pontius Pilate, Proper Names; being, the Preſent 
Participle of the Verb Neuter 1% be; Governour, a 
Subſtantive ; of Juda, a ptoper Name, Govern- 
ment and Caſe as before: Pontius Pilate bring go- 
vernour, is the Caſe Abſolute, that is, the Nomi- 
native Caſe with a Participle without a Verb follow- 
ing and agreeing with it; the meaning is the ſame 
as, when Pilate was governour : the word; 'a Sub- 


* ; of God, I'Subſtantive 3 tanie, a Verb Neu- 
IJ ter; 


— 
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ter, Indicative Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſon 
Singular Number, agreeing. with the Nominativ 
Caſe wards!) unte, 4 Prepoſition 3 Jahn, a Propet 
Name; the Son, à Subſtantive put in Appoſition to 
John z that is, in the ſame Gaſe, governed by the 
ſame Prepoſition unte; of Zacharias, +a Proper 
Name; in, a Prepoſition 5: the wilderneſs, a Sub» 
ſtantiye, Government and Cuſe as before 


*. ed, A Cenjunction Copulative; Be a Pros 
noun, 'third 'Perton Singular; ' Maſculine: Gendet; 
Nominativ e Caſe, ſtanding for John ; came, as be 
fore; into, a Prepoſition; all, an AdjeQive'; the 
Gowntry,;p Subſtantive; about, a Prepglitionz Jer- 
dan, a; Proper;Name.z,{ preaching, the Preſent, Padti 
ciple. of. the Verb Actiye 10. preach, jained. like an 
AdjeRtiv tothe Pronoynhe 5: the Sapti/n; à Sub- 
ſtantiva in, the Objective Caſe following the Verb 
Active preaching, and gove -rned by it: 4 repentancey 

a Subſt. .Government- Jand Caſe. as before; for, a 
Prep. the remiſſion of fins, Subftantives, the. latter in 
the Plural Number. Gonrrament.and, Caſe as be- 
- fore „ % lot thinda 1 n 
3. And, (b. that. is, uſt kfirt) 11 e an Adr 
jefive John (b.) had, a Verb Active, Indicative 
Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſon Singular agreeing 
with the Nominative Caſe John'; his, a Pronoun, 
rhe Perſon, Singular, Poſſeflive Caſe, raiment, a 
Sub- 
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Subſtantive in the Objective Cafe, following the 
Verb AQive dad, and governgh by it; of camels, 3 
dupſtantive, Poſſuſſive Sele] Þ4;7, Subſtantzve, Ob- 
jective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition of; the 
fame as, of the hair of a ee (b.) d, the In- 
definite Article; laotherx, an Adj. girdle. a Subſt. 
about (b.) bis (b.) bins; Subſt; Plural Number; 
and his, (b.) meat; Subſt. 4645, Indicative Mode, 
Paſt Time, third Perſon Singular of the Verb Neu- 
ter e bez. logyts, 'Subſtantive, plural Number, No- 
minative. Caſe after the Verb 0 3 and (b.) 3 
Adjective; honey, Subſtantive. :.:- gr en 


=". Wen, an Adverb; faid, a Vil dase, Paſt 
Time, third Perſon Singular agreeing with the 
Nomiiiative Caſe he (b.) 7. A Prep. the rmultitude, 
gubſt. Odjective Caſe; governed by the Prep. 1; 
, # Relative Proiom, iti A tCeeent ic fh ml. 
titude; came, (b.) forth, an Adverb; 7% a Prep · 
and before a Verb the ſign of the Infinitive Mode; 
be baptized, a Verb Paſſtvye; made ef the Pärticiple 
Pallive of the Verb 1 pee ahd-the Nuxnliary 
Verb to be, in the Infinitive Mode ; of him, Pro- 
nounz third Perſon Sings ſtanding for Jolu, in the 
Objective Caſe governed by the Prep. e; O, an In- 
terjection; generation, Subſt; Nominativ e Caſe; 
of viders, Subſt. plural Number; who, an interro- 

* Pronoun; ; hath warned, a Verb Ave, Pre- 
| ſent 
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ſent Perfect Time, made of the Perfect Participle 
warned and the Auxiliary Verb hath,. third Perſon 
vingular agreeing with: the Naminative:-Oaſe \avho 3 
you, Pronoun, , ſecond Perſon plural; Oujective 
Caſe, following the Verb, Active zuarned and go- 
verned by it; to flee, Verb Neuter, Infinitive Mode; 
from, a Prep. the turath, Subſt. Objective Caſes 
governed by the Prep, m; to came, Verb Neuter, 
Infinitive Mode; bring, Verb Active, Imperative 
Mode, ſecond Perſon plural, agreeing with the 
Nominative Caſe ye underſtood, as if it were, breng 
ye; forth, an Adverb; therefore,' a Conjunction 3 
fruits, a Subſt. plural, Objective Caſe, following 
the Verb Active bring, and governed bytit; meet, 
an AdjeCtive, joined to Fruits, but placed aſter it, 
becauſe it has ſomething depending ont; for re- 
pentance, e governed by a e as 
1285 p 
5. And, (b. » as, a nenden at, (b.) men, 

Sub plural Number; muyſed, a Verb Neuter; Paſt 
Time, third Perſon plural, agreeing wien the Na- 
minative Caſe men; in, (b. their, # Pronominal 
AdjeQive; from the Pronoun they; hearts, Sublt. 
plural Number, Obfective Caſe; governed by the 
Prep. in; of Jobn, (b.) whether, a Conjunction 3 
he, (b.) were, Subſunctive Mode, governed by: the 
Conjunction whether, Paſt Time, third Perſon Sing. 
of 


55 
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of the Verb to be, agreeing with the Nominative 
Caſe he; the Chriſi, Subſt. Nominative Caſe after 
the Verb were; or, a Disjunctive Conjunction, 
| correſponding to the preceding Conjunction whether , 
not, an Adverb; John, (b.) anſwered, a Verb Ack- 
ive, Indicative Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſon 
Sing. agreeing with the nominative Caſe John; ſay- 
ing, Preſent Participle of the Verb Active to ſay, 
joined to the Subſtantive John; 3 unto, (b. them, a 
Pronoun, third Perſon plural, Objective Caſe go- 
verned by the Prepoſition unto; all, (b.) I, Pro- 
noun, firſt Perſan Singular; indeed, an Adverb; 
baptize, a Verb Active, Indicative Mode, Preſent 
Time, firſt Perſon Singular, agreeing with the 
Nominative Caſe I; you," Pronoun, ſecond Perſon 
plural, Objective Caſe, following the Verb Active 


laptixe, and governed by it; with, a Prep. water, 
Subft. but, a Disjunctive Conjunction: one, a Pro- 


Neun. ſtanding for ſome Perſon not mentioned by 
namę; migbtier, an Adjective in the Comparative 
. from the Poſitive mighty; than, a Con- 
junction, uſed after a Comparative word; J. (b.) 
the Verb am being underſtood, that is, than I om ; 
cometh, a, Verb, Neuter, Indicative Mode; Preſent 
Time, third Perſon Sing. agreeing with the No- 
minative Caſe one; the latebet, Subſt. of (b. ) whoſe, 
4 Baebeun Relative, one being the Anteeadent to it, 

in 


a” 


ws WW 
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in the Poſleflive Caſe; hes, Subſt. plural; J, (b.) 


am, Indicative Mode, Preſent Time, firſt Perſon 


Sing: of the Verbito be, agreeing with the Nomina-- 
tive Cafe I; not, (b.) worthy,” an Adjective ; ta un- 
looſe, a Verb Active, in the Infinitive Mode, go- 
verning the, Subſtantive /atchet in the Objective 
Caſe: he, (b.) hall baptize, a Verb Active, Indi- 
cative Mode, Future Time, made by the Auxi- 


Hary hall, third Perſon Sing. agreeing with the 


Nominative Cafe he; you, (b.) with the Holy, an 
Adjective; Gh, a Subſt, and with, (b.) 56 
Subſtantive; this and the former both in the Ob- 
jective Caſe governed by the Prep. with, 55 


6. Noto, an Adverb; when, a Conjunction; all 
(b.) the people, a Sub. were baptized, a Verb.Paſ- 
five, made of the Auxiliary Verb zo be joined with 
the Participle Paſſive of the Verb 10 baptize, Indi- 
cative Mode, third Perſon plural, agreeing with 
the Nominative Caſe Singular people, being a Noun 


of multitude; it, Pronoun, third Perſon Singular 


Neuter Gender, Nominative Caſe ; came, (b.) to 
paſs, Verb Neuter, Infinitive Mode that, a Con- 
junction; Feſus, a Proper Name; 2 an Adverb; 

being, Preſent Participle of the Verb 7 be; hog 
tized, Participle Paffive of the Verb to baptize ; and 
(b. ) praying. Preſent Participle of the Verb Neuter ts 


| pray; ; Jeſus being baptized and praying is the Caſe 


Ab- 


\ 
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Abſolate, as before; the heaven, Subſtantive ;. was 
opened, Verb Paſſive, Indicative Mode, Paſt Time, 
third Perſon Singular agreeing with the Nominative 
Caſe beaven;, the Auxiliary Verb zo be being joined 
ta the Participle Paſſive, as before ; and the Holy 
Gbaft; (b.) deſcended, Verb Neuter,: Indicative 
Mode, Paſt 'T ime, third Perſon Singular agreeing 
with the Nominative Caſe! Ghoft ;' in a (b.) brdtly, 
an Adjective; ape, a Subſtantive ; /ike, an Ad- 
jective; $a dove, a Subſtantive, Objective Caſe, the 
Prepoſition t being underſtood, that is, like 10 a 
dave}, ion, Prepoſition; im, Pronoun, third 
Perſon Singular, Objective Caſe, governed by the 
Prepoſition upon ;, and, (b.) lo, an Interjection; a 
voice, a Subſtantive, Nominatiye Caſe, there was, 
being underſtood, that is, there was a voice; from, 
Prepoſition; Heaven, Subſtantiye, Objective Caſe; 
(b.) ing, (b.) ibis, a Pronowinal Adjective, 


3 perſon being underſtood ; _ rs, , Indicative Mode, 


Preſent time, of the Verb te be, third Petſon Sin- 
gular agreeing with the Nominative Caſe #his ; my, 
2 Pronominal AdjeQive ; beloved, an. Adjective; 
Son, a Subſtantive, Nominative Caſe after the Verb 
; in, (b.) whom, Pronoun Relatiye, Objective 
Caſe Dees by the Prepoſition 7 tp, the Subſtantive 
Sen, being its Antecedent ; I am, (b. ) well, an 


Adverb;; Lage, the Paſſive Participle e of the Verb 


th 2 hs: 
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fo pleaſe, making with the Auxiliary Verb am a 


Paſſive Verb, in the Indicative Mode, ' Preſent 


Time, firſt Perſon 28 agreeing with the 
Nominative Caſe J. 71 
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